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For the Companion. 


THE SATIN-WOOD BOX. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
In Eight Chapters.—Chap. V. 


Finding himself caught, Gifford made a partial 
effort to clamber back into the barn. But the pair 
of arms held on. 

“What are ye ’fraid of?” said a hoarse whisper. 
“I’m only helping you.” 

And Gifford. overcome by his 
own terrors and the other’s superior 
strength, dropped helplessly in the 
embrace of his friend,—his too offi- 
cious friend,—Rast Evett. 

As Rast released his hold, Gifford 
sank down on the stone with 
hardly power enough to reach out 
his hand instinctively for the box. 

‘“‘What’s the matter ?” said Rast, 
stooping over him in the shadow of 
the barn. 

“You scared me so!” gasped Gif- 
ford. 

“Didn’t you know who had you ?” 

‘Not till you spoke. How should 
ta 

Gifford paused to gather breath, 
and went on in a trembling whisper, 
“What did you take a fellow that 
way for?” 

“I thought you had got stuck,” 
said Rast. “I spoke before I touch- 
ed you; didn’t you hear? Your 
coat-tails were over your ears so, I 
suppose you couldn’t.” 

“IT didn’t hear a word till you 
clutched me. I thought of course 
it was old Bodstick.” 

Gifford had got upon his feet, put- 
ting on his cap and hugging the box. 
It was a relief to find that still in 
his possession and no more dreaded 
companion by his side than Rast 
Evett. He was still weak from fear, 
and his heart was thumping tre- 
mendously. 

“I must be getting away from 
here,” he whispered, overcoming 
the nightmare feeling that had be- 
numbed him at first. And he started to retreat. 

“Let me carry that for you,” said Rast, keeping 
by his side. 

But Giff still hugged the box and hurried on 
without a word, until they came to a fence, where 
he halted before getting over. 

“You needn’t be afraid of me,” Rast insisted. 
“T could have stolen it if I’d wanted to, when you 
was hanging with your legs out of the window. I 
could have got off with it, and you would never 
have known who had nabbed it.” 

There was something in that. Perhaps, after 
all, Giff ought to have trusted him before, and 
accepted his assistance. At all events, it was nec- 
essary that he should trust him now. 

“There’s one thing I have forgotten!” he ex- 
claimed, as he leaned panting by the fence. 

‘‘What’s that?” 

“The window. I was so frightened, I forgot all 
about shutting it.” 

“Bother the window! I wouldn’t mind about 
that.” 

“But I must! If it’s found open in the morn- 
ing, they’ll know somebody has been there, and 
guess who.” 

“Well, leave the box with me and put back; it 
won’t take you but a minute,” said Rast. 

But Giff could not think of doing that. Sick 
with doubt and fear, unable to put faith in his 
companion, and yet afraid of offending him, he 

iield his treasure tightly between his body and the 
fence, almost ready to cry with vexation of soul. 

“Or I'll tell you what we'll do,” said Rast. 
“You wait here, and I’ll go back and shut the 
window.” 

“Oh, if you only will!” murmured the grateful 
Gifford. 

“Is there any trick about it?” Rast inquired. 

“No; only if you can’t shove the slide clear up, 
‘tick in your knife, and then you can,” said Giff. 

“I'll manage it,” whispered Rast, as he moved 

vay and disappeared in the shadow of the barn. 

While waiting at the fence, Gifford had a hun- 
dred conflicting thoughts. What if he should take 








| nobody would ever find it, he got upon the fence 


yet it seemed to him that such an act would not 
only be ungrateful, but that it would do no good. 

“He knows I have it, and if I don’t trust him 
now, he can go and sell me out for a good price to 
Bodstick. Maybe he means well by me; I hope 
he does. But whether he does or not, I’m in his 
power.” 

Agitated by those miserable uncertainties, cling- 
ing tothe box, yet wishing it was back in the barn, 
back even in the old lady’s secret cupboard, where 





and waited. Rast came gliding back in a minute, 
beside him. 

‘‘Why didn’t you let me come with you and help 
you >?” he asked, as they retreated across the next 
field. 

“You know well enough why!” exclaimed Giff. 

‘Afraid I would try to get some of the money ? 
Now you ought to know me better than that, Giff,” 
said Rast, reproachfully. 

“I don’t think you would rob me,” replied Giff. | 
“But I wouldn’t let one of my own brothers into 
the secret. If two should know it, then three 
might, and where would I be next ?” 

Rast protested that neither the secret nor the 
treasure itself would be in any jeopardy because 
of him. 

‘‘Rast,” said Gifford, when they halted at the 
next fence, “I want you to understand that I am 
not stealing anything. Old Lady Hemenway gave 
me this box,—she told me to take it almost with 
her last breath,—and I have a right to it.” 

“I believe you,” said Rast; ‘‘and all I want is 
to see you get what belongs to you.” 

“Is that all?” said Gifford, anxiously. “Was 
it that, and nothing else, that made you follow me 
last night, and again to-night, when you must 
have known I wanted to be alone ?” 

“T did know it,” Rast admitted, frankly. “And 
that kind of excited my curiosity; I wanted to 
see what was going on. That’s all. If there was 
to be any fun, I didn’t like being left out.” 

“Tf it had been nothing but fun, I should have 
let you in in the first place,” Giff replied. “But 
just think what I have at stake! It isn’t just the 
box, with whatever is in it, that’s in danger. If I 
am caught with it, who will believe she ever gave 
it to me? You say you do, and I suppose my 
folks would; but would anybody else ?” 

“Bodstick, for one, wouldn’t take much stock in 
that story!” said Rast, in a tone which chilled 
Gifford by its levity and skepticism. 

They went on for some distance in silence. Then 
Rast said,— 





bat opportunity to get away from young Evett 
and hide the box? He was tempted to do so, and 


“I wasn’t following you to-night. But I thought 
it most likely you would try again what you 





seemed to be hankering to do last night; and I The box was accordingly shut in the trap and 

had a curiosity to come around and see how things | left in a clump of bushes beside a wall, where 

looked. I was between the barn and the house, |} Rast said it might remain for any length of time 

when I heard a noise like a dull thump, as if some- | without danger of discovery. 

thing had been dropped on the ground close by, | “T think it will be safe for one night anyway,” 

but I couldn’t tell where. I crept around the barn, replied Giff. “But I'll have it in a better place 

and saw your legs out of the window. I understood | to-morrow.” 

it all in a minute, and went to help you down.” Talking in low tones on the absorbing subject, 
“I wouldn’t have had such a fright for every-| the boys returned to the village, where, having 

thing there is in the box!” said Giff. made an appointment to meet in the morning, 


“You hung and kicked like a frog on a pickerel- | they separated at Mrs. Norcroft’s gate. 





hook!” laughed his companion. 
and whispering, “All right!” climbed the fence | going to do with the thing now you have got it ?” 


“What are you 


“T don’t know,” Giff faltered. 
‘“‘Haven’t you thought as far as that >?” 








Giff entered by the back door, 
which he had engaged Lena to leave 
unfastened for him, crept up to 
the room where his brothers slept, 
and got into bed. 

For a long while he was too much 
excited to close his eyes. The more 
he thought of Rast Evett’s posses- 
sion of his secret, the more dissat- 
isfied he was, and the more desperate 
the whole thing appeared to him. 

“Tf he really wanted to help me, 
why couldn't he leave me alone ?” 
he said to himself, as he tossed 
about in a fever of anxiety. “It 
will all come out now, or I shall 
find he has gone back, after part- 
ing with me, and carried off the 
box.” 

Gifford had thought of doing that 
very thing himself; and he could 
not help wondering what would 
have happened if each had returned 
by a different way, and they had 
met again over the squirrel-trap 
that night! 

He felt that he could not now 
help himself, and resolved to let 
things take their course. “Only 
I mustn’t do anything that will pro- 
voke him to turn against me,’ he 
thought. And getting what con- 
solation he could from this retiec- 
tion, he fell asleep. 

Taking a hatchet the next morn- 
ing, and saying he was going to cut 
some fishing-poles, he went to keep 
his appointment, hardly expecting 
to see either Rast or the trap. 

Bluebirds and robins were singing 
in the fields and orchards; the fox-sparrows had 
arrived on their way further north, and the early 
March sunshine was beautiful. But the scenes 
which would have inspired him with boyish de- 


Giff had indeed thought as far as that, but | light at another time were nothing but a mockery 


Rast’s unwelcome presence confused his plans. 
They had reached the fence where he had hidden 
his box-trap,—which was to have been a box-trap 
in a novel sense,—and there he paused to consider. 

“You won’t dare take it home and keep it in the 
house, will you?” Rast said. “Let me lift it once. 
O ginger! aint it solid, though!” 

“Rast,” said Gifford, at length, in an agitated 
whisper, “I am going to tell you everything. Then 
if you want to rob me, or tell of me, you can.” 

“Why should I? Of course I won’t!” Rast 
declared, adding vehement protestations that he 
would keep the secret and help Gifford in every 
possible way. 

“I can’t take it home just yet,” Giff then went 
on to say. “Our house may be searched, you 
know. I was going to hide it in the woods.” 

“But you will take out some of the money first, 
won’t you?” questioned Rast, as they sat on the 
fence together. 

“Not yet, not a dollar,” Giff replied. ‘Not until 
I feel it’s perfectly safe. Then you shall havea 
handsome present out of it, Rast, if you help me.” 

“Oh, I don’t ask anything like that,’said Rast. 
“T’m not such a fellow as you think. Whereabouts 
in the woods are you going to hide it ?” 

“I’ve found two or three places. But I wasn’t 
going to decide about them till to-morrow; it will 
take too much time to go to them, and I need _ 
light for it.” 

“But what are you going to do with it to-night 7” 

Giff hesitated, then said, “I’ll show you. Right 
under where we sit is a box-trap, made on pur- 
pose for it. I was going to put it in that, and 
leave it hid in a good place till morning. Then I 
was to come early, before there’d be a chance of 
anybody’s finding it, and carry it into the deep 


am seen carrying a eqnirrel-tron ?” 
“By George! that’s a capital idea!” said Rast. 
“T’ll help you put it through.” 





to him then. 

At a distance he espied a stout young fellow sit- 
ting on a wall, whistling. 

“Tt’s Rast!” he murmured, with a thrill of re- 
viving hope. ‘He is waiting for me.” 

The two signalled each other, and Giff, wander- 
ing off in the woods alone, was presently followed 
by Rast, bearing the box-trap. 

“All right?" said Giff, waiting for him to come 
up. 

“All right!” Rast answered, cheerily. And lift- 
ing the cover of the trap a few inches, he showed 
the green bag enclosing the old lady’s box. 

“Rast, you’re a diamond in the rough!” ex- 
claimed Gifford, with rapidly rising spirits. 

“T don’t know about the diamond,” said Rast, 
his fat face shining with real benevolence and 
pleasure. “But I’m rough enough, everybody 
knows. How many would believe me capable of 
doing this for you without some mean motive be- 
hind it all?” 

He spoke with unusual feeling, the conscious- 
ness of doing a friendly act, perhaps of having re- 
sisted a temptation. 

“You see me loafing about the village,” he re- 
sumed as they went on together; “and you know 
my folks as a pretty shiftless lot. But I believe, 
Giff Norcroft, that Rast Evett has got something 
more in him than people give him credit for. ‘He’s 
one of them Evetts,’ that’s what they say, and im- 
agine they’ve said all. But do you suppose it don’t 
sometimes occur to me that I'd like to get out of 
this rut, and make a decent man of myself ?” 

“T should hope you would think of that!” ex- 
claimed Giff, drawn to him as he had never been 
before. ‘You are smart enough.” 








woods. It won’t be thought strange, will it, if I | 


“T never made much of myself yet, for I never 
had a chance,” continued Rast. “Everything is 
| against me, here in this place. I'd like to go off 

somewhere, where I’m not known, and begin 
| new.” 


“Can’t you begin new here?” replied Giff. | 
“People would soon find out that you were in ear- 
nest. Or enlist. Why don’t you enlist?” 

Rast shook his head. “I can’t make up my 
mind to that. I wish I had your chance now, 
Giff! If I had money, I’d do something.” 

“If things turn out well, maybe I can help you,” 
said Giff. “This isn’t for me, Rast,”—with a look 
at the box-trap—“not for me alone, ’'d have you 
know. It’s for my mother and Lena; for my 
brothers and ststers; and for any friend that wants 
a lift—you, first of all, if you help me.” 

The boy felt very generous with his renewed 
prospect of riches. Rast was in a glow of sym- 
pathy; and they opened more and more their 
hearts to each other as they went on. 

Rast agreed with Gifford that the charcoal- 
burners’ hut was the best place that could be 
found for concealing the box. But before parting 
with it they resolved to have a glimpse—if no 
more than a glimpse—of its contents. 

Satisfying themselves that they had not been 
followed, they penetrated the thicket and entered 
the hut. There the trap was opened, and the box 
taken out of the green bag. ‘Then Gifford thrust 
his fingers through a hole in his breast pocket and 
pulled up a little roll of cloth which had been care- 
fully pinned to the lining below. Undoing this, 
he took out a small key. 

Kneeling over the box, while Rast crouched in 
the dead leaves that had drifted into the hut, Gif- 
ford turned the key in the lock and lifted the lid. 
Everything was as he remembered seeing it when 
the box was last closed by his own hands at the 
old lady’s request. -There was the buckskin bag 
and the package of papers under it. 

“By George, boy!” chuckled Rast; “you're a 
millionnaire! These are government bonds, and 
the bag is full of gold! 

“Go out first and take a peep,” said Gitf, quiver- 
ing in every nerve with a sort of joyful fear. 

Rast went and returned, and pronounced every- 
thing quiet. Then they crouched again, with their 
heads together, and the open box between them. 
Rast slipped off a knotted string, and Giff pulled 
open the buckskin bag. 

A number of paper-covered rolls appeared ; and 
Gifford opened one with trembling A 
the morning sun, striking through the 
bare forest trees and thicket-tops, and slanting in 
at the doorway of the hut, fell upon the leaf- 
strewn floor, Gifford’s bent knees and crooked arm, 





Open it and see.” 


fingers. 


beam of 


and a roll of bright gold pieces in his hand. 

They were American eagles, twenty in number 

two hundred dollars in one little heap! Other 
wrappers contained rolls of the same size, while 
half-eagles and double eagles were in some. Only 
two or three more were opened, the trepidation of 
terror and delight preventing Gifford from exam- 
ining further his golden hoards. 
were all returned to their respective papers, and 
the rolls to the buckskin bag. 

“There must be near two thousand dollars in 


Then the coins 


all!” exclaimed Erastus, with gleaming eyes and 
flushed face. “And six thousand in coupon bonds ! 
They are as good as cash; they can be bought and 
sold like specie. And look here! interest-bearing 
treasury-notes! Here’s a little one for a hundred 
dollars. If I was you, Gilf, ’d nab that!” 

“It's just what Lena needs to pay for her les- 
sons.” said Gifford, as if to himself. “But no; it 
won't do yet.” 

To the grief of young Evett’s gloating eyes, 
everything was restored to the satin-wood box, 
and the box to the green bag; Git? pocketing the 
key. They then raked the dead leaves away from 
a corner of the hut, and proceeded to dig a hole in 
the earthy floor. 

‘There were formidable 
Rast cut the smaller ones 
Gilf, with his hatchet, cut the larger ones and dug 
out the dark mould. When the cavity was large 
enough, they placed the box in it, packed it all 
about with dry leaves, and covered it with earth. 

They afterwards smoothed over the spot, and 


in the 
knife, while 


no roots way. 


with his 


| great distress, at the door, “if you have anything 


“Oh! is that all?” said Gifford, rallying quickly. 

“Tsn’t that enough?” cried Azariah. “TI guess 
you'll find it i, !" 

“I don’t see anything in it to get excited about,” 
replied Gitford. ‘Squire Derwent is a nice man, 
and I’d a great deal rather talk with him than with 
you. He won’t pinch my arm, for one thing!’ 

“Q Gifford!” said his mother, appearing, in 


to tell, do, for mercy’s sake, tell it, and put an end 
to these accusations and insults!” 

“T’ve nothing to tell,” returned Gifford. “I never 
stole the value of a pin from Mrs. Hemenway, or 
anybody else. You know I wouldn’t, ma!” 

“Of course I know it, my son!” she said, with 
choking tears. “But I want these men to be con- 
vinced of it.” 

“Only one man suspects anything against me, 
ma. And he is the last man in the world who has 
any real right to the property he says I’ve stolen. 
Mr. Snapp, there, has no more idea I have got 
Mrs. Ilemenway’s box, than that he himself has.” 

“Well, well!” said Azariah, impatiently. ““We’ll 
get at the truth some way. I beg your pardon, 
Mrs. Norcroft, for having put you to inconven- 
ience ; and I thank you for aiding us in our search.” 

Having made a great effort to say as much as 
that by way of apology, he turned again to Gif- 
ford, whose arm he still held. 

“Do you say you will go with me to see Squire 
Derwent ?” 

“Yes, I'll go, if you'll take your grip off my 
arm. I’m not to be led through the street by 
you, as if I was a criminal!” the boy declared, 
with spirit. 

Reluctantly Azariah let go his hold; and telling 
Mr. Snapp and his fellow-officer that they might 
as well discontinue their search, he commanded 
Gifford to “come along.” 

“It’s all right, I tell you!” Gifford called back 
to his mother. “You haven't the least cause to 
worry about me. IT’ll be back in an hour.” 

And he walked off briskly at the heels of the 
hurrying Azariah. 

(To be continued.) 


+o 
PENALTY. 

Thus often in the course 
Of life’s few flecting years, 


A single pleasure costs 
The soul a thousand years, 
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FLIRTATION IN THE CARS. 

It was begun on the Lake Shore Railroad, forty 
miles west of Buffalo. Some ten miles back Flora 
had taken the train, in company with her cousin 
Thad and his wife. They were going to Buffalo; 
Thad to renew his stock of agricultu- 
ral implements, the ladies to renew their supplies 
of handkerchiefs, ribbons, gloves, ete. 

After shopping, and dinner and supper at the 
Titft House, Thad and his wife intended to return 
home by the evening express, while Flora was to 
vo for a week’s visit to a school friend,—Cora 
Swift,—who had recently been 
lived in a suburb of Buffalo. 

When the flirtation began, Flora had not seen 
the face of “the gentleman,” as she called him. 
Ife was seated three or four seats in front of her, 
and she had noticed his well-shaped, well-fitted 
shoulders, and the brown waving hair under a 
soft felt hat, but his face was hidden behind a 
newspaper. At length, however, glancing inad- 
vertently into the mirror that was placed at an 
angle at the end of the car, she saw his face 
stretched in a wide, prolonged yawn. Their eves 
just at that moment met, and she thoughtlessly 


Cousin 








THE YOUTHS | 


way !” she said, severely. 


be any harm in it,” giggled Flora. 
didn’t begin it, and he is a very gentlemanly- 
looking man.” 


‘and you should at once avoid looking in the 
glass.” 


lantly,—‘‘Why, I can’t raise my eyes without 
looking into the glass, especially when I’m con- 
scious that the roguish eyes in the glass are look- 
ing at me.” 

ous!” said Thad’s wife. 
over, and sit with our backs to the fellow.” 


married, and | 
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“You should not notice a strange man in this | 
“It is very improper.” 
“Why, it’s real fun, and there certainly cannot 
“I’m sure I 


“There is harm in it,” said Cousin Thad’s wife, 
! 


| 


In a spirit of wilfulness Flora exclaimed, petu- 


| 


‘Well, you must not do it. It’s simply scandal- 
“We can turn the seat 





‘But that will seem absurdly conscious!” Flora 


interposed. 


“You certainly can’t look any more conscious 


than you do now, sitting here and flirting with a 
stranger. Come, do get up, and I will turn the back 
of the seat.” 
added, “But there are men in the seat behind us.” 


But glancing over her shoulder, she 


“Yes, of course there are, and how it would 
look for us to whirl our seat over and arrange our- 


selves facing them!” 


By this time Thad’s attention was attracted, and 
he leaned across the aisle and asked, in a laugh- 
ing way, what they were quarrelling about. Be- 


fore the question was answered, the car-door was 


flung open and the conductor shouted the name of 
a station. The train stopped; Thad got off, as he 
said, to straighten himself out; “the gentleman,” 
too, left the car, as did the men in the seat back of 
the two ladies. 

“There, the seat back of us is empty!” said 
Thad’s wife. “Now we can turn the back of our 
seat, and Thad and I will sit together, and you 
can have a seat to yourself with your back to the 
mirror.” 

“And if that shouldn’t be sufficient,” laughed 
Flora, ‘Thad can ask the conductor to put the 
man with the eyes off the train.” 

In the meantime, the vacant seats were rapidly 
taken by the way passengers. As the train was 
moving from the station, Thad seated himself by 
Flora. A second later, “the gentleman” entered 
and went forward to the seat where he had left his 
valise. Two ladies occupied it, and coolly stared 
at him. He looked indignant, but picked up his 





| valise from the floor where they had set it, and 


went down the aisle. 

Right and left he glanced, seeking a vacant seat. 
Thad watched him. He did not know of the flirt- 
ation, and was a good-natured fellow, so he said, 
as “the gentleman” passed,— 

“You can have a seat here, sir, if you will ac- 
cept it. You will not object to sit with your cous- 
in,” he added, to Flora. 

Mira was indignant. She tried to catch her hus- 
band’s eye, and endeavored to protest by touching 


his boot with one foot, and by treading on Flora’s 
| gaiter with the other, but Thad was dull, and 


could not comprehend, and Flora, without hesita- 


tion, demurely moved over beside Mira. With | 
| proper acknowledgment “the gentleman” seated 


| himself. 


He glanced at Flora. There was a twinkle in 

Mira was very nervous and angry. She put up 
her palm-leaf so as to prevent, if possible, the two 
from seeing each other, and tried to draw Flora 
into conversation. 

“Take this magazine, Flora, and look over the 
fashion-notes, so that we may know what to buy 
when we get to Buffalo.” 

“Oh, I know what I want!” Flora said, with 





smiled at the spectacle, and in a second, thinking 


riedly lifted her handkerchief to her face to cover 
hersmile. Perhaps it was to cover his open mouth 
that “the gentleman” put up his handkerchief, but 
it seemed like a response to Flora’s act. 





threw back the leaves over it, to conceal all signs 
of its having been disturbed. ‘The task finished to 
their satisfaction, they took up the hatchet and 
the box-trap, and returned through the woods, 
The trap was left set for squirrels on the log 
where Gifford had first placed it. Then, with 


mutual protestations of friendship and fidelity, the 


two parted ; Gitf going home alone, with his hatchet, 
and a pair of fishing-poles and two or three 
hockey-sticks he had cut in the deep woods. 

Lena and his two younger brothers ran out with 
excited looks to meet him. 

“What's the trouble?” he asked, noticing some- 
thing strange going on in the house. 

“That box!” exclaimed Lena. 

“What about it now:” he spoke bravely, but 
his heart was in his throat. 

“Mr. Bodstick is sure you have got it. He has 
come with a search-warrant and two policemen, 
and they have been searching your room, and the 
wood-shed, and other parts of the house.” 


Gifford laughed nervously as he gave the boys | 


the poles and hockey-sticks. 

“What fools! to think I have it! But let them 
search; then perhaps Bodstick will be satisfied.” 

“They want you,” added Lena. 

Giff did not laugh then. 
falteringly. 

rhereupon Azariah rushed out of the house, and 
clutched the boy by the arm. 


“Yes, I want you!” he cried, in suppressed 


fury. “Tell us what you have done with that box! | them with the expression of an affronted guardian | blush. 
: d § 


Or else go with me and see Squire Derwent.” 








“Want me?” he said, | 


“The ventleman’s” eyes twinkled, and he re- 
| sponded to Flora’s smile, apparently amused at 
| being caught. He also at once turned his seat, so 
that he was in a position to see Flora without any 
| movement on his part. 

Her cheeks reddened. She looked out of the 
jcar window, but ina short time her eyes again 
met the other eves in the glass. 
| “The gentleman” did not stare rudely. He sim- 
| ply glanced a momegt, and then resumed the read- 
As he did this, Flora foolishly 
allowed herself to examine him more closely, and 
soon came to the conclusion that he was a very 
fine-looking and a very gentlemanly-appearing 
man. Before she had fully concluded her scrutiny, 
however, the brown eyes in the mirror were again 
| lifted, and met hers. She blushed, turned her 
| head quickly, and then smiled nervously. The 
| movement and the smile attracted the notice of 
| her cousin. 

“What amuses you?” she asked, carelessly. 

Flora leaned towards her, and with bright eyes 
and a flushed face laughingly described what had 
occurred, 


ing of his paper. 





’ 


| ‘It was very funny,” she continued, ‘and since 
| I caught him yawning, he looks frequently into 
the glass, and the roguish twinkle in his eyes is 
very amusing.” 

“The impudent fellow exclaimed Thad’s wife, 
turning towards the mirror. 

The smiling brown eyes there found no favoring 
response in her face. 


” 


of imnerilled youth. 


that what she had done was at least rude, she hur- | 


an impatient tossing of her head, resenting the in- 
terference of her cousin. ‘As if I needed a duen- 
na!” she said to herself. “I think I’m fully able 

|to take care of myself, and know quite as well as 
she does what is proper or improper.” 

In the meantime, “the gentleman” and Thad 
were talking about the time they were making, 
the hour they would get into Buffalo, and other 
road matters, and through all the talk there were 
occasional glances between Flora and the stranger. 

As a last resort Mira exclaimed, “It’s very dus- 
ty, Flora, and the cinders are dangerous. Take 

my vail and put it on. I have another in my 
satchel.” 

“No, I should smother,” Flora replied, pushing 
away the two and a half yards of brown berége 
tendered her. 

Just then, the peanut-boy came along, and 
|Thad bought oranges for the ladies, and “the 
gentleman”’ also indulged in one or two purchases. 
He offered some of his parched corn and candy 
first to Thad and then to the ladies. This brought 
on more familiar relations, helped unconsciously 
by the innocent Thad, and in spite of Mira’s fran- 
tic attempts to appropriate “the gentleman’s” gen- 
eral remarks end to make the replies, he succeeded 
in making more or less conversation with the will- 
ing Flora. 

Arrived at the city, it was a matter of course 
| that “the gentleman” should assist Flora in taking 
her travelling-satchel and other belongings from 
| the train, especially as Thad was giving his atten- 
| tion to his wife; and that he should be invited 
| by the unconscious ‘had to occupy the vacant 
| seat in the carriage which conveyed the whole 
| party to the Tifft House. 

Here “the gentleman” took his leave, with an 


She looked steadily into | impressive manner towards Flora which made her | 
Mira was almost beside herself with in- 
| dignation, and befere they were in their rooms he- 


| look at him a bit more than Mira did. 


his eye. Flora blushed, but was evidently pleased. | 


gan with excited vulubility to tell ‘had about the 
mirror and “the gentleman’s” significant smiles 
and glances. 

With much vehemence Flora protested, made 
denials and endeavored to justify herself. 

“T didn’t make eyes at him,” she said, “and I 
didn’t look sentimental. Why, Thad! I didn’t 
And there 


| Was no more harm for me to look at him than 


there was for Mira. It did not burt my eyes.” 

“A girl cannot be too careful in such matters,” 
Thad said, soberly. ‘Men often presume upon 
the slightest grounds to press their attentions. 
You would feel very much humiliated to find in 
the morning paper a personal addressed to you.” 

“I'd think the personal, in fact the whole thing, 
very funny anyhow,” returned Flora. “But no 
man with any sense would take advantage of the 
trifling things that Mira is making such a fuss 
about.” 

“But some men are made up without sense, or 
rather I should have said without principle,” Thad 
said, as he put on his hat for the street. 

“But the man of the looking-glass isn’t that 
kind!” Flora retorted, with a nod of triumph. 

In half an hour Flora was ready for the street 
and for shopping. As she sat waiting for her 
cousin, there was a rap at the door. She opened it. 
A letter was handed her, addressed, “To the Young 
Lady of Room 34, Tifft House.” Slipping the 
letter into her pocket, she called to Mira, in the 
dressing-room, “I'll wait for you in the parlor,” 
and hurried along the corridor, feeling half-guilty, 
and yet excited and curious to know if the letter 


| was really from ‘the gentleman” who was in the 


ears. Reaching the parlor, she opened and read 
it with a throbbing heart and a glowing cheek. 
Then she wrote on one of the hotel cards: 


“ROOM 34. 
Mr. Ben,—Sentiment is independent of name or 
place or other externals. The yielding to your re- 
quest will depend upon the right conditions. If you 


| have anything further to communicate, I shall be in 


Buffalo for a week, and you can address me through 
the post-office. To-day we shall be in Room 34, Titlt 
House. Of course that forty-mile ride on the Lake 
Shore R. R. was too amusing to forget.” 


This she addressed to “Mr. Ben, P. O. Box 


| 1123.” 


Some hours later, when the ladies returned from 
their shopping to the Tifft House, Mira saw Flora 
take a letter from the table in her room and place it 
in her pocket. She asked no questions, and ina 
few minutes was dozing on the sofa. Ten min- 
utes passed, wlien she was aroused by a shake,’and 
saw Flora, pale and excited, by her side. 

“Mira! Mira!” she said, “please wake up and 
tell me what todo. I’m so frightened that I’m al- 
most crazy! She threatens to expose me.” 

“Toexpose you! Who threatens to expose you :” 
said Mira, sitting up, bewildered and frightened. 
**What in the world are you talking about ?” 

“Oh, I forgot that you don’t know about it,” 
said Flora. ‘‘Why, you see, that man wrote me : 
few lines.” 

“What man ?” 

“That man who was in the car.” 

“He did?” cried Mira. ‘The impudent, pre- 
suming” 

“And I wrote him a few lines just answering a 
few questions.” 

“Why, Flora Denton! Aren’t you ashamed? 
What would your mother say ? Writing to a strange 
man is utterly disreputable! I don’t want the re- 
sponsibility of having you in charge again. Why, 
don’t you know that such things are full of dan- 
ger?” 

“I’ve found out that they are,” Flora answered 
with trembling lips. ‘The gentleman’s wife’”—— 

“Don’t call him a gentleman!” Mira interrupted. 
“No gentleman would do such things as he has 
been doing.” 

“The villain’s wife,” amended Flora, ‘opened 
the note I wrote to him and read it.” 

“I’m glad she did; it served you right 

“And she says she or her brother is coming 
around here to find out who I am. Do read this 
| fearful note!” And Mira read: 





” 


| “You forward girl! I warn you that if you ever 

| write again to my husband, whom you call ‘Mr. Ben,’ 

| I shall take the most efficacious measures in my pow 

| er of publishing you to the world. I shall send this 

| note to your room, and command you to remain there 
until I or my brother can call on you, which one or 
the other of us will do immediately. 

| THE WIFE OF Mr. BEN.” 

“What can I do about it?” said Flora, with a 
piteous face. ‘You see, I never dreamed that lie 
was a married man. He just ought to be shot for 
taking advantage of me in this way! It’s as mean 
as itcan be. Do tell me what to do!” 

*“T don’t see anything you can do except to meet 
the woman and frankly apologize to her.” 

“But I can never endure such an interview. Sle 
might shoot me or something else. Couldn’t I re- 
main in my room and let you see her? Oh, do 
allow me to do this, Mira!” 

“No; you’ll have to take the consequences. | 
did all I could to interrupt your foolish perform- 
ances” —— 

There was a loud rap at the door. 

“Oh, there she is now!” Flora cried, starting tv 

| her feet like one hunted. 

| ‘The door was opened by Thad. He was tol: 
what had occurred, and after reading the woman's 
letter, he said, “Well, the train starts in an how 
that is to take Mira and me home. If the woma! 
calls before we leave the hotel, I will meet her an! 
if possible prevent an interview with Flora. If sl 
does not, I think Flora better return with us, in- 
stead of visiting her friend here. Thus possible 
trouble may be avoided.” 


sy 
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“Oh, I shall be glad to go. I shall not dare to 
remain here. I can write Cora that circumstances 
prevented my visit. Do let us leave at once. I 
dare not stay here a moment longer than is neces- 
sary. I wish I had stayed at home with mamma.” 

They left the hotel at once, and were fortunate 
in not meeting the woman, who, it is. possible, did 
not carry out her threat. At any rate, it was so 
severe a lesson to Flora, that for weeks she was in a 
state of nervous agitation, hardly daring to receive 
a letter from the post-office, or to meet any stran- 
ger who might knock at the door of her home. 

The moral of the story to all girls travelling in 
the cars is too apparent for me to dwell upon. 


natin 


For the Companion. 


AMONG THE LABRADOR EGGERS. 
IN FOUR PARTS.—PART II. 
A Queer Craft and a Bad Crew. 


It was indeed an odd-looking craft that we saw 
sailing up the cove, as I stated in my last chapter,— 
an old “pinky” but for her stub bowsprit and her 
rather high taffrail. 

“You don’t suppose she’s a pirate, do you, now?” 
Veeze muttered, half doubtfully. 

I did not believe there were any pirates in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. Nevertheless, I did not like the 
appearance of the vessel; she had the vagabond | 
stamped all over her, from her dirty, patched-up main- | 
sail, to her littered deck and slovenly side where the 
old oakum hung from the seams. 

The wind though light was fair for her, and she 
gradually crawled up the cove to the old log pier 
where we stood. We good-naturedly took her line 
and helped the crew make fast. 

Such a crew! The skipper appeared to be an old 
woman in a red petticoat and blue drilling short 
frock, with a fox-fur hood. Her cow-skin boots looked 
as if they had seen neither oil nor blacking since they 
left the hands of the maker, but as if they had been 
polished with the yolks of eggs instead. 

“Look at her! What a woman!” Veeze whispered 
tome. “Is it a woman?” 

The only thing that made us feel confident of the 
old creature’s sex was the red petticoat and the cack- 
ling voice, which uttered oaths and curses at the 
rough-looking fellows who were clewing up the sail. 
For she had a straggling gray beard, and her hands 
surpassed a rai‘'road navvy’s for size and roughness. 
The crew consisted of three men, two young fellows, 
low-browed, with coarse, brutal features, and a boy 
who had a good-natured face and pleasant eyes, but 
was dirty and very ragged. His complexion was dark 
and his hair black. He was a French Canadian lad. 

Presently the old woman skipper came opposite 
where we stood, put her hands on the quarter-rail 
and looked steadily at us. 

“Good-morning, marm!”” we 
is this?’’—for there was no name 





said. “What schooner 
in sight. 

The old harridan made no reply, but stood regard- 
ing us with an unpleasantly close scrutiny. The two 
men of the crew were glancing toward us and talking 
in low tones. Not liking their manners, we turned 
away and went back to the “tilt.” 

“They are a queer lot,” said Veeze. “But perhaps 
we can get a passage with them to some place where 
we can speak a fisherman and get home.” 

Soon after this we saw the old woman and the two 
men on the jetty looking at our dory, which was 
lying near the log pile. ““We had better watch them,” 
Veeze said tome. “I wish we had a gun.” 

After awhile the two young men came to the “tilt,” 
and one of them spoke kindly enough. “Be ye a liv 
in’ here?” he said. ‘It be a drarish place fur a storp, 
I shud ’pine. You be Yarnkees?” 

“Yes,” we said, “we are Yankees, and want to get 
home again.” 

They looked at us fora moment, then glanced at 
each other significantly, and went back to the vessel, 
where we saw them consulting with the old woman. 

Some time after, one of the men, clad in a dirty 
oilskin frock, came to the “tilt” smoking. “An ye 
cood mak Hailefix’’ (Halifax), said he, ‘‘mos loike 
ye fin’ pussage ter th’ States frem theure.” 

“Yes, we could get home easily enough from Hali- 
fax,” said Veeze. 

“Weel, yeng seers, bar a hend at the nugs wi’ 0os, 
an’ we ool set ye theure. Th’ vas’l” (indicating the 
schooner with a nod) “guz doon ’t Hailefix in a sum- 
mit er so, soon’s nugs z’een.” 

“Nugs !” exclaimed Veeze. ‘What are nugs ?” 

“Er? Nugs? Wy, nuggies; bard nuggies; eggies!’’ 
with a gesture out toward the cliffs. 

“Oh, birds’ eggs!” laughed Veeze. 
a name!” 

We had heard of the “eggers” of the Labrador 
coast. This craft then was an “egger.’”? What we 
had been told of the character of these people was 
not calculated to inspire our confidence in them. 

But here were we, cast away on a barren coast. An 
opportunity to get to Halifax was not to be thrown 
away. We made atrade with the eggers—agreeing 
to assist them to gather a cargo of birds’ eggs, for our 
food, a passage to Halifax, where the eggs were to be 
sold, and ten dollars each out of the proceeds. 

The two men were called Glam and Luc; they were 
the sons of the old woman in command of the vessel, 
who was addressed as “‘Mére Violette.” 

These people spoke a curious, mixed dialect of 
Canadian- French and provincial English. It was 
neither one nor the other; and they used words of 
which no one but themselves knew the meaning. The 
cursing, in which they were ingenious and proficient, 
was done in a language having English for its basis. 

They gave us some breakfast, consisting of fried 
eggs, fried pork and hard crackers, such as are put up 
in boxes for sea voyages. Fortunately, our fare on 
the fishing schooner had not been of a quality to 
make us fastidious. 

Glam went with us and the French boy, whom they 
called “Ferm,” in our dory to begin the work of col- 
lecting eggs. Having crossed the cove to the high red- 
dish cliffs, Glam gave us lessons in this ugly business. 
The first thing to be done was not to gather eggs, but 
to destroy all we could find, for it was the sitting time 
of the birds. As we climbed up among the crags, hun- 

dreds and thousands of “bacaloo” birds, lumme, rock 
duck and other kinds of birds rose in clouds from 





“Nugs ! What 


| We were 
!could have weathered that storm. 
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their nests. Higher up we could see others, sitting 
in white rows along seams of the ledges. 

Our work was to reach and break every egg we 
could see; for the eggs which had been partially incu- 
bated were unfit for market. But in the course of 
five or six days fresh eggs would be laid, and it was 
these which the eggers wished to gather. 

It is hardly necessary to say that we found this 
egg-breaking a revolting job. But we kept at it, day 
after day. We did all the work; and it was not only 
hard, but perilous work as well, climbing the crags 
all day long. Either Glam or Luc would take us in 
our dory from one point to another, and lie in the 
boat smoking, while we climbed and broke eggs. 

The rest of the crew did nothing but take the old 
craft along the coast, from one harbor to another. 
Our dory was the only boat available for egging pur- 
poses. To have the use of it was probably the rea- 
son why they took us into their employ, for I have 
now no belief that they ever meant to keep their bar- 
gain with us. As Ferm afterwards told us, they had 
kidnapped him from another “egger” some years 
before. He stood in great fear of old “ Mére Violette ;” 
and he showed us scars on his legs and shoulders 
which he said resulted from blows received from 
her. In fact, the more we learned of these “egger 
folks,” the less at ease we were in their company. 

Egg-smashing went on every day, till the morning 
of the 23d of the month. The night before ‘‘Mére 
Violette” had a “bad dream,” which caused her to 
give orders that the craft should be taken to Big Gull 
Harbor. The old witch was right, for once. That af- 
ternoon a tremendous gale came on, and fortunately 
in the only harbor along shore where we 
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Many schooners were lost that day and the next 
with their entire crews of faithful, honest men, while 
that old reptile and her boys escaped. How thankful 
| ‘‘M@re Violette” and her sons were for their “sign” | 
will be better understood from what follows. 

About twelve o'clock that night, the wind and rain 
being so fierce that a man could with difficulty stand 
up against them, Glam and Luc called all three of us | 
boys on deck and took us ashore with them. Each of 
us was bidden to take an armful of dry wood and | 
kindlings, wrapped up in an oilskin jacket. 

The two eggers led the way with a lantern, along a 
path they seemed to know among the crags, till we 
reached a point at least a hundred feet above the bay, 
which looked out on the open sea. It was partly 
sheltered by large rocks to windward. Here the egg- 
ers contrived to kindle a fire within a kind of enclosed 
fire-place built up of flat stones. 

Glam and Luc then bade Veeze and me to feed it 
with the dry wood and keep it burning brightly. 

‘“‘What is this fire for?” I ventured to ask. They 
made no reply at first, then Luc said, “Duna ye knaw, 
mokey! Vas’ls may see’t an’ shar off!” 

We understood him to mean vessels might see the 
fire and keep off the coast. So we fed the fire with 
good-will, thinking we might be doing some poor 
fellows at sea a good turn—if we did get drenched. 

The eggers took ‘‘Ferm” back with them to bring 
more wood, and in fact, kept him going back and 
forth all the rest of the night; but they themselves 
went on board and turned in. 

Toward morning we heard a gun off the headland, 
two or three miles below, and soon after another. 

“T am sure it’s a wreck,” Veeze said; and we hur- 
ried down to the bay, went on board and roused up 
the crew, shouting that there was a vessel ashore; 
thinking all hands would turn out to help save the 
crew. 

To our great astonishment, ‘“‘M@re Violette” cursed 
us for our pains, and Glam threatened to shoot us if 
we did not hurry back to look after the fire. 

It was then that the suspicion crossed our minds 
that the fire was not kindled for any good purpose. 
Of course I know now that it was intended to de- 
ceive ships, as being the Egg Island Light, and thus 
to lure them on the long rocky head which extends 
out from the north side of Big Gull Harbor. 

As soon as it was light, Glam and Luc went down 
to the “head.” On their return they reported a 
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tempt to look for such survivors as might have reached 
the shore; nor would they let us leave the vessel. 

The storm abated towards night; and the following 
day we got under way, and sailing out of the harbor, 
beat along shore to the eastward, past the wrecks. 
The brig lay almost high and dry on a sand point. 
Only one of her masts had fallen. As near as I could 
make out the name, the vessel was the Darnley of 
Leith. Both the schooners had gone to pieces, and 
the wreckage was piled in places upon the rocks. 

As the ocean was still rough, we put to sea that 
night, but stood into land early the next morning, and 
anchored off the wreck of the brig. Glam and Lue 
boarded and ransacked her for plunder. They 
brought back a dory-load of ship-furniture, and also 
a little iron-bound chest which we suspected con- 
tained valuables. 

Later in the day, they went ashore where the 
wrecked schooners lay, but returning towards even- 
ing, ordered us boys to accompany them. On landing 
near where one of the schooners had gone to pieces, we 
saw four dead bodies which had come ashore. Glam 
ordered us to look in their pockets. Neither he nor 
Lue would touch one of the dead men, from some su- 
perstitious fear they had of a drowned person. 

We found a watch, three wallets, two pocket-knives 
and some other trinkets. Glam took the watch and 
wallets, and would not let us look in them. 

“Are you not going to bury these poor fellows?” 
Veeze asked Glam. 

“Barry oom!” said he; ‘th’ feesh ’awks ull do 
thart!” i 

“What do you think we ought to do?” Veeze said 
to me as we sat forward on deck that evening. 


oughtn’t to cruise with such wretches as these! They 


are no better than 
murderers. It’s too 


bad that we had 
anything to do 
GGERS, with the fire on 


the cliffs.” 
The same thought had been troubling me all day. 


But we knew quite well that they would not let us go | 
away now—so soon after what had happened, and | 


after what we had seen; and we were afraid that 


| they might murder us, if we tried to desert. 


We thought of trying to steal away in our dory 


that night; and after it was dark, I got the sail— | 


which had been taken out—and placed it in the enddy. 
I also put a bunch of matches in my pocket. Veeze 
got a knife and some other articles. But there was 
not much wind; and we did not dare trust to the oars 
alone. Besides we were very tired and not a little 
discouraged; for we knew not where to go. 


In the morning there was a good breeze from the | 


north-east. Glam was astir early—for him—and at 
sunrise took us ashore in the dory, to pick up articles 
on the beach and in the shoal water. We got the 
wrecked schooner’s sails and dragged them upon the 
rocks to dry. While we worked, Glam sat in the 
dory with his sealing gun and watched us. He was 
afraid we might find something valuable and keep it. 
We carried several dory-loads of things aboard, in- 
cluding a bale of nets, three guns, several axes and 
kettles, and a box of cod hooks. 

Every time we brought an armful to the dory, Glam 
would ask, ““Anny mowny?” He was in hopes of 
finding a great deal of money. 

At length, while we were searching and wading 
along the shore, Veeze and I hit on a plan to get pos- 
session of our dory. We said nothing to Ferm, how- 
ever, not thinking then of taking him with us. 

As we carried to the dory one of the schooner’s 
compasses and a tin box containing papers, we had 
to pass the spot where one of the drowned men lay. 
Veeze took his old purse, which contained a few cents 
and threw it down beside the body. We then went 
on tothe dory, two or three hundred yards farther on. 

To Glam’s question of ‘Anny mowny?” Veeze re- 
plied, ““No money; but we saw a purse on the beach 
close by one of the drowned men out there.” 

Glam asked why he had not brought it. At that 
we shook our heads, and told him he had better handle 
the money himself. He stared at us a moment, then 
laying the gun across one of the thwarts, jumped 
out and ran along the beach to the body. 

We waited until he reached it. Then we shoved 
the dory off, leaped into it, and while Veeze began to 
paddle, I hurriedly pulled out the sail to hoist it. 

Ferm had stood hauling out some tangled cable a 





schooner ashore there, and two other vessels, one a 
brig, on the reefs to the eastward. We could now 
plainly see that this sad intelligence was a source 
of satisfaction to our employers. They made no at- 








few yards away. When he saw us shove off, he gave 
a queer shout and came running through the water 
like a dog, up to his waist, to get aboard with us. 

At this Glam looked round. 


“We | 
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“Ahooy, theure!” he called out, and then began to 
curse us and order us to “‘Coom asharre !” 

Veeze sculled off as fast as he could. Finding we 
really meant to give him the slip, Glam began to hail 
the vessel, and then to throw stones, one of which 
came aboard the dory. 

Yet it was quite difficult to get the sail on her, work 
as eagerly as we could. If Mere Violette and Lue had 
known what we intended to do, they would have fired 
at us with their seal guns. For the old pinky lay 
not more than four cables’ lengths away; and we had 
to pass her, at not half that distance, to keep off a 
ledge where the sea was breaking. 

But they stood staring at us, thinking probably that 
we had had some fracas with Glam and were coming 
on board. About that time I hauled the sail up, and 
the dory started off with a jerk; for the wind was 
fresh. When they saw the sail up, they of course 
knew that we were taking leave of them, and under- 
stood Glam’s shouts. Mére Violette began to scream 
to us to “belay; while Lue ran for the guns. Be- 
fore they were ready for action, however, we were 
past the pinky, and the wind was so fresh as to ca- 
| reen the dory, raising the side next the vessel. 

Bang! then bang and bang again, went their old 
seal guns! The balls whizzed and skipped about us. 
One came through the side of the boat. of 
| them went through the sail. 

Then the wretches had to load—with loose powder. 
Peeping up, we could see Lue plying his ramrod as 
| rapidly as he could. But meantime we were sailing 
| away and had nearly doubled the distance from him, 
| before he had his old piece wadded and capped again. 
They did not fire again; but immediately we saw 
| them getting up their anchor, and Ferm said that he 

could see Glam swimming off to the vessel. 

E. W. WIsWALL. 
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BLOOD-THIRSTY PARROTS. 

Two old friends, Scotchmen both, sat by their win- 
ter-evening tire, in June,in the southern island of 
New Zealand. It was long since they had met. Dun- 
can Macgregor had been established some years in 
New Zealand as a successful sheep-farmer, whereas 
his old school-fellow, Ronald Bruce, had only been & 
few months in the colony, and had hitherto been trav- 
elling in the North Isle. 

The delight of exploring so much new and deeply 
interesting country had been enhanced by seeing 
so many varieties of birds, to him unknown. Beau. 
tiful pukehos (Sultana ducks), with crimson crests 
and purple plumage, had given a touch of color to the 
yy shores of the lakes, as did also the radiant 

king-fishers. The Maori nightingale, or kouinako, 
had rejoiced his wondering ear with its musical notes, 
which have been compared to the tinkling of silver 
bells, and so earned for the singer its common name 
of bell-bird. 

Ever a keen lover of nature, Bruce told with de- 
light of his good fortune in securing a specimen of 
the now sadly rare kiwi (scientifically known as Ap- 
teryx), one of the few surviving members of the family 
of wingless birds, a singular class peculiar to New 
Zealand, and which formerly were very numerous 
and of many varicties. 

The monareh of this wingless family was the moa 
(Dinornis), which was to its kindred, as the ostrich is 
to other birds, a giant. Specimens of the moa have 
been preserved, and measure sixteen feet in height. 

Till white men came, and imported all manner of 
animals, these giant birds dwelt in safety. But when 

white men brought sheep and cattle, goats and pigs, 

and all manner of dogs, to say nothing of the great 
Norwegian rat, their numbers were rapidly reduced, 
till the moa wholly disappeared, and only the ocea.- 
sional discovery of a bleached skeleton proves its for- 
mer presence in these isles. 

The kiwi, being smailer and less attractive to foes 
| (being only the size of an average goose), has fared 
better. It has retreated to deeper depths in the for- 
est, and there shyly seeks safety in deep seclusion. 

It isa night bird, andis by no means a delicate 
morsel, its flesh being tasteless and tough, but its 
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coat of hair-feathers is very precious, and the most 
valued robes of the old Maori chiefs were these fur- 
nished by the different varieties of wingless birds. 

When Bruce had recounted the story of his wander. 
ings in the Northern Isle, MacGregor told him a 
stranger tale of the Southern Isle, and of a totally new 
phase of bird-habits which had recently startled the 
ornithologists. 

This was nothing less than a taste recently devel 
oped by certain green parrots, which formerly fed 
only on fruit, for raw mutton—a taste which these 
unscrupulous birds had no hesitation in gratifying in 
the most ruthless manner. So that they had actually 
become a most serious scourge to the flocks pastured 
on the high mountain runs. 

The way it came about was this. Near every sta- 
tion there were erected meat-gallows, on which were 
exposed whole carcasses of sheep, hung up ready for 
use by the settlers. Ten or twelve years ago, very se- 
vere winters covered the high ranges and the for 
ests with such long-continued snow, that all living 
creatures were well-nigh starved. 

The mountain parrots were apparently driven by 
hunger near to the homes of the white men, and there 
they found the tempting larders. So the parrots 
touched and tasted, and decided that the new food 
was excellent, and they discovered a particular liking 
for the delicate fat which lies near the kidneys. 

It is incomprehensible how they ascertained, from 
feeding upon a dead sheep on the meat-gallows, how 
to attack a living creature, so as exactly to alight on 
the kidneys from above. Yet they did so. 

The shepherds began to find that many of their 
sheep on the higher mountain pastures had sores 
on the back, for which they could in no way account. 
Some were only slightly injured and their wounds 
were healed with due care, but others were fearfully 
torn and beyond all hope. 

In every case, the sheep was injured on the same 
spot, on the saddle, rather far back; and where the 
unknown foe had finished his cruel work undis- 
turbed, the flesh was torn away on each side, to en- 
able the greedy robber to abstract the fat from the 
kidneys. 
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Shepherds and sheep-owners were naturally 


greatly disturbed by the discovery of this new | interest, and resolved to do good service to his 


source of danger, but for a considerable period the | host, and find sport for himself, by shooting as | looked upon as unlucky months, during which it 
In | would be flying in the face of an unhappy fate to 
But at last one of the criminals was captured, | fact, the urgency of the case has led many men to | get married. 


marauders eluded all endeavors to detect them. |many as possible of the blood-thirsty race. 


having so inextricably entangled his claws in the | take up this work professionally. 
wool of the poor sheep’s back, that he was unable | 

















BLOOD-THIRSTY 


PARROTS. 


to escape. ‘Thus he was taken in the very act, and | for each dead parrot, so that considerable zest is 
his own guilt and that of his fellows, was proved | imparted to the sport, and of course all shepherds 
beyond doubt. | wage deadly war against the foe of their flocks. 








Ere long, the shepherds occupying the high runs Cc. F. Gorpon-CuMMING. 
found that they must count on a loss of fully four iis 

ay cent. of their flocks, from the attacks of par- 
0 ge one lccemage foe ig WOMAN. 
rots, while in some districts the loss is much | 
rreater | Warriors and statesmen have their meed of praise, 
SOSNE. y , - | And what they do or suffer men record; 

While MacGregor was astonishing his visitor But the long sacrifice of woman's days 


Passes without a thought, without a bel ty 


with these very novel details of parrot-habits, a | 8. 


welcoming bark of recognition from the dogs told 


Norton, 
—- ——+er — — — 


Bruce “anne this new specimen with keen | married, or do any serious business. In northern 


A shilling a head is paid by the sheep-owners’ people who do not like to sit down thirteen at a 


Scotland, January and May have always been 


It is curious that there are still many intelligent 


table; or to overturn a salt-cellar; or to enter upon 
any serious undertaking on a Friday. 

Among the lucky signs still believed in by the 
English rustics are the visits of strange bees to 
the garden, the meeting with a flock of sheep, and 
the finding of a horse-shoe; but it is very unfor- 
tunate for a man to put his stockings on inside-out, 
and to meet a funeral-procession at right angles. 

If a person’s eye itches, it is said among the 
country people that that person will either weep 
soon, or be kissed by a fool. If a maid, on St. 
Valentine’s day, on going out, meets a man before 
she does a woman, it is a sign that she will be 
wedded before the end of the year. 

All these singular superstitions have grown up 
and have received additions in the long centuries 
during which the world has been slowly growing 
in civilization and riper reason. But as time goes 





on, these superstitions grow fainter and fainter, 
and in time they will die out, as the light of 


knowledge nore and more illumines mankind. 
~~ — 
LED. 
The clouds hang heavy round my way, 
cannot see; 
But through the darkness I believe 
God leadeth me. 
‘Tis sweet to keep my hand in His 
When all is dim; 


Toclose my weary, aching eyes, 
‘And follow Him, 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


A proposition is pending before the Senate of 
the United States which, if accepted, will bind 
the country under an obligation to construct a ship | 
canal across the Isthmus of Nicaragua and the 
State of that name. A treaty has been drawn, 
which grants certain rights to the United States, 
on condition that this Government undertakes to | 
build and defend the canal. 

Meanwhile a French company, under the virtual | 
protection of the French Government, is digging 
a canal across the Isthmus of Panama, further to 
the south. At the head of this company is M. 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, who carried the Suez Canal 
project through to completion and success. 

At first sight, almost any one who was ignorant 
of history, and who took a business view simply 
of the matter, would look upon the French proj- 
ect with unmixed satisfaction, and would regard 
the building of a second canal, so near to the 
Panama Canal, and intended for the same busi- 
ness, as a reckless and needless waste of money. 
If foreigners wish to invest their capital in this 
engineering enterprise, it might be said, let them; 
they will take the risk, and American ships can 
use the new water-way on the same terms as all 
other ships are allowed to use it. 

This is the view which is taken by a very large 


Americans regarded these struggles for liberty 
with intense interest and sympathy. Our states- 
men, and among them Mr. Monroe, saw in the 
success of the revolutions the emancipation of 
America from European control. 

Out of this idea came the “Monroe Doctrine,” 
which was announced in one of the President’s 
messages. The doctrine, in its original form, was 
that the United States would not willingly permit 
European influence or European institutions to be 
established in America where they did not already 
exist. 

It has since been extended so as to mean not 
only that this country cannot permit any part of 
the continent to be under the protection of any Eu- 
ropean power, or the object of European intrigue, 
but that, if any foreign influence is admitted by 
any Government of North or South America, it 
must be the influence of another American govern- 
ment, and in no case that of a European power. 

The doctrine means “America for the Ameri- 
cans,” and also that the United States ought to as- 
sume all duties of protection, and give all guaran- 
tees of independence which any American country 
may need. 

This is a very great subject. We can only state 
the principle, and cannot illustrate it except by 
| barely referring to the measures taken, as soon as 
| the close of the civil war enabled us to adopt an 
| energetic tone, to force the French to depart from 
Mexico and leave the ill-starred Emperor Maxi- 
milian to his sad fate. 

Nor can we speak of what is known as the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, which Great Britain as- 
serts would be violated by the Nicaragua Treaty. 
We have only been able to hint at the grand rea- 
sons why it is proposed that the United States 
should construct a second canal. 

It is in order that French influence at Panama 
may be neutralized. One canal, in French hands, 
would give France acommanding position in the 
international politics of America. If there were 
| two canals, one of them held by the United States, 
France would have no influence at all on the con- 
tinent, and she might be left to enjoy the enterprise 
as a commercial venture, without disturbing the 


most sensitive American statesman. 


There are scores of other reasons, and some of 
| them are very strong ones, on each side of this 
question, which is not likely to be finally decided 
before at least some of our young readers have be- 
come voters. 

i 


“RAILROAD DICK.” 


In one of the large towns on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road there lived, until a year or two ago, an old negro 
named ‘Railroad Dick.” 

Dick’s self-appointed task in life was to “see de 
trains in safe.” In front of the station at this place 
run eight or ten tracks, which cross a busy thorough- 
fare. Dick made it his business to meet each incom- 
ing train, and run before it to clear the track of any 
chance impediment. Passengers would hold their 
breath in terror to see the stooping, ragged figure, 
with white hair flying and arms outstretched, run- 
ning in a kind of dog-trot before the engine, in the 
possible danger of being crushed to death. 





number of Americans. No political issue has yet 


it if it were certain that there are to be no more 
wars, and if all nations were just, disinterested 
and generous in their foreign policy. 





of the approach of a friend, and on opening the 
there entered strongly-built man, 
MacGregor welcomed and introduced as ‘Tom Sin- 


LINGERING SUPERSTITIONS. 


door, a whom 
A few weeks ago a young fisherman, 
clair, one of his shepherds from the upper runs. 

‘The new-comer paused on the threshold to shake 
the snow from his plaid and cap (for the snow was 
falling fast), while MacGrego: 
on the fire. 

“But what Aare you got there ?” 


the sea and was drowned. 


r heaped fresh logs not been for a singular coincidence. 

It happened that, exactly one year before to the 
very day, the young fisherman’s father had come 
to his death in precisely the same manner. 

The people of the fishing village were persuaded 
that this was the direct act of Providence, and at 
once pronounced the date on which, at a year’s 
interval, father and son had perished, ‘*the un- 
lucky day” of the family. 

A belief in “lucky” and “unlucky” 
deed, survives among the less intelligent classes, 
not of England only, but of all countries; and 


he inquired, on 
observing Sinclar carefully depositing a laree and 
cumbersome bundle covered with coarse canvas, 
which he had brought with him. 

“Well, , “I have been 
thinkmg that you might like to have a live speci- 
men of those infernal birds, to send to Auckland, 
or maybe to London, to the Zoological Gardens ; 
and this morning, when IT was going my rounds to 


sir, 


* replied the shepherd 


see what damage there might be to report, I saw 
that moved like beating 
I half-guessed what it might be, and on 
nearing the place, there, half-buried in the snow- 
drift, lay a fine sheep, and on its back was perched 
one of the green parrots. 

“The sheep had a two-years’ growth of wool, a 
grand thick coat, which doubtless had made it all 
the harder to struggle along through the deep 
snow, but which had proved too much for the bird, 


something in the snow 
wings. torical events, or events which happen by chance 
on the same day to families or neighborhoods. 


the Tudor sovereigns of England, for on that day 
died not only Bluff King Hal himself, but his son 


beth. 


while en- | 
gaged in his calling on the English coast, fell into | Governments of Europe do not undertake to regu- | fortable room in which to sleep back of the engine- 
This occurrence, not an | 
unusual one, would have passed unnoticed had it | 


days, in- | 


this belief is propped up by the recollection of his- | 


Thursday was regarded as the unlucky day of 


Edward and his two daughters, Mary and Eliza- 


whose claws had got so entangled in the fleece that 
it could not get away, so there it was held pris- 
oner till L caine up. IT assure you it was no easy 
matter for it bit and struggled and 
tore my coat before I could rightly get it secured. 
However, I was not going to let it escape, and it is 
safe enough now, [ warrant you.” 

The great canvas bundle was brought to the | 
light and carefully untied, with all due respect for 
the savage scratching and biting powers of the | 
prisoner, who was confined within in a strong hen- | 
coop. | 


to secure it, 


He was by no means an attractive-looking bird, | 
something above the medium size of the parrot | 
tribe, of a dull sage-green color, and armed with 
a very strong beak about two inches in length; 
the upper mandible is curved so as to form a sharp | 
hook, and is a very unpleasant-looking weapon. 





| land to observe them religiously. 


If the present English royal family were supersti- 
tious, they might well regard the 14th of Decem- 
her as their unlucky day, for that was the date of 
the death both of Prince Albert and his favorite 
daughter, the Princess Alice. 

It is not very long since the belief in lucky 
and unlucky days caused the country folk in Eng- 
Some of these 
superstitions seem to us, in these days of enlight- 
enment, strange and amusing enough. 

It was thought, for instance, that people who 
were ill of a fever were worse on Sunday than on 
any other day of the week; and that if they per- 
chance grew better on a Sunday, it was a sign that 
they would soon have a relapse. 

Another superstition, which is perhaps not yet 
| extinct, was that the day of the week on which the 
lith of May fell, was an unlucky day all the rest 
of the year; and on that day people would not get 











But the question cannot be decided without a | 
| study of the past and a glance into the future. 
America is the only continent whose affairs the 


late. Russia, England and France have great in- 
terests in Asia, and an alliance between the Czar 
|and the Shah of Persia might lead toa war be- 
| tween Russia and England. 
In Africa, there is Egypt under the nominal ju- 

| risdiction of Turkey, but for many years really 
governed by France, Germany and Great Britain, 
and now under the sole control of the British. Yet 
other countries have such large interests in Egypt, 
that war may break out if England acts contrary 
| to their wishes. Then, too, France owns Algeria, 
| and England South Africa; and a conference has 
just been held in which not only the European 
powers, but the United States, have been consid- 
ering the future of the Congo Valley. 
| Europe itself is supposed to be made up of in- 
| dependent States. But Belgium is prohibited by 
be the powers from making war. France took 
offence because it was proposed to make a German 
| prince King of Spain. There are scores of acts 
which each one of the Empires, Kingdoms and 
Republics cannot venture to do, without first as- 
certaining the good pleasure of the other powers, 
great and small. 

From all such complications this whole conti- 
nent is now exempt. No European power has a 
right to take offence at anything which may hap- 
pen upon it from Hudson’s Bay to Cape Horn. 
There was a time, however, when the whole conti- 
nent was in European hands. But Spain lost the 
most of America, from Mexico southward, and 
Portuge! lost the rest. 

By rebellion, purchase and conquest this coun- 
try obtained its liberty and its territory, and after- 
wards all the people of the rest of the continent— 
except in Canada, Honduras and Guiana—became 
completely free and independent, not only of Eu- 
rope but each country of every other. 

While Mr. Monroe was President, the greatest 
of the contests took place by which the countries 
of Spanish America gained their independence. 





been made upon the question, however, and there | to give up his perilous task. 
is no way of telling whether or not it is the pre- | less one. 
vailing opinion. Almost every one would accept | the track which would have wrecked the trains. Once 


No remonstrance or reproof could compel old Dick 
It had not been a use- 
Twice he had removed obstructions from 


he had dragged a man, who had fallen upon the rails, 
to a place of safety, and three times he had saved the 
lives of children. 

“Ole Dick’s got his wohk, sah!” he would say, 
when told of his danger. 

He never left the station. The railway officials 
made a protégé of the old man, and gave him a com- 


| house, and a standing order for meals at the restau- 

|rateur’s. But Dick preferred to take his bread and 
| bone in his fingers, to be eaten as he squatted on the 
| floor of the station. 

“Dem paid fellahs takes turns, but I’se always on 
guard,” he said. 

Dick probably grew feeble and stiff from old age, 
and the time came at last which everybody had looked 
for. He was.caught by the cow-catcher of an engine, 
thrown against the rocks, and carried to his room 
dying. He lingered for a few hours. With each roar 
and shriek that announced an incoming train, he 
would struggle to rise. 

*‘De’s lots of chillen on dem tracks! 
Ole Dick’s got his wohk to do!” 

When told that he must die, he lay silent for a long 
time, and said finally, “’Pears like de’s nobody to 
take up jes’ my wohk. But de Lohd’ll see to it,” and 
80, closing his eyes, his work was over. 

The roughest employés on the road were better men 
for having known this poor, unselfish negro, who, 
simply and according to his light, faithfully did the 
work which he thought he had been given him to do. 


Lemme go! 
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THE OLD LIBERTY BELL. 


The old bell which Philadelphia has sent to the 
New Orleans Exposition has had a noteworthy his- 
tory, apart from the one great deed which gave it 
world-wide fame. 

In 1751, the Pennsylvania Assembly (a Quaker con- 
vocation, under the rule of the Penns) authorized a 
| committee to buy a bell for the State house. In the let- 
ter sent by this committee to Robert Charles of Lon- 
don, ordering the bell, are these words: 

“Let it be cast by the best workman and examined 
carefully before it is shipped, with the following 
words, well-shaped in large letters, around it, ‘By or- 
der of the Assembly of the Province of Pennsylvania 
for the State house in the city of Philadelphia, 1752.’ 
And anderneath, ‘Proclaim liberty through all the 
land unto all the inhabitants thereof.’”’ 

As Philadelphia and the province governed by Penn 
was at that time literally the only spot in the world 
where absolute religious freedem prevailed, there was 
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a singular pertinence and significance in this inscrip- | 
tion. 

On the arrival of the bell it was hung, and rung to 
try the sound, but, having been badly cast, it cracked 
on the first stroke of the clapper. The good Quakers 
then resolved to re-cast it themselves, which they ac- 
cordingly did in 1753. 

In 1777, when the British threatened Philadelphia, 
it was removed to the little Moravian town of Bethle- 
hem for safety. Even then, the people who were 
fighting so hard for their freedom invested with a 
kind of sacredness the bell which had rung out to pro- 
claim Liberty, not only to this land but to all the na- 
tions of the world who should seek shelter here. 

It was broken several years later, and has since 
occupied a place in the old State House at Philadel- 
phia, next to the room in which the Declaration was 
signed that made us a free people. 

It has now been sent under a guard of honor by 
Philadelphia to the city of New Orleans, on a mission 
of good-will and friendship. If it will help to restore 
peace and brotherly feeling between the people of the 
twe sections, and to remind them that they are one 
mation, with the same heroic past, surely never be- 
fore was metal cast for a nobler work. 


——__—_—__+or-______ 


WRITING A NOVEL. 


There are, undoubtedly, men who have the knack 
of telling stories, and can reel off every day a certain 
number of manuscript pages. When their novel is 
finished, they can on that same day begin to write 
another. Anthony Trollope was a representative of 
this class. 

But men like Dickens and Thackeray, who put their 
life into a novel, are exhausted when they have com- 
pleted it, and require weeks of rest before resuming 
their pen. Dickens’ characters became so real to him 
that he entered into their lives as if they had been 
living, and he was their confidential friend. 

Thackeray was seen coming out of his house one 
morning, the tears running down his cheeks. 

“‘What’s the matter, old fellow? Have you lost a 
dear relative?” asked a friend. 

“Yes; I’ve just killed Col. Newcome!”’ answered 
the novelist, with a sob. 

After Mrs. Stowe had described Eva’s death, she 
herself went to bed and was sick for three days. Be- 
fore a chapter of the story was sent to the publish- 
ers, it was read to the family. After they had listened 
to the description of Eva’s death, the house was as still 
and solemn as at a funeral. 

There is no doing a great work without pain and 
exhaustion, and the novelist who creates a book which 
moves the multitude, must pay the penalty of his 
genius. 

Henry Ward Beecher once said, “‘I have made it a 
rule of my life to read none of the writings of my 
relatives, and with two or three exceptions have ad- 
hered to that rule.” 

One of the exceptions was made in favor of “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” In speaking of his experience in read- 
ing it, he said,— 

“IT had got well into the second volume. It was 
Thursday. Sunday was looming up before me, and 
at the rate at which I was going, there would not be 
time to finish it before Sunday, and I could never 
preach till I had finished it. 

“I recommended my wife to go to bed. I didn’t 
want anybody down there. I soon began to cry. Then 
I went and shut all the doors, for I did not want any 
one to see me. Then I sat down to it and finished it 
that night, for I knew that only in that way should I 
be able to preach on Sunday.” 

“Well,” Mrs. Stowe answers, when persons speak 
to her of working up something as she did in ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” “that wasn’t mine; that was given to 
me.” 


+> 
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ENGLISH FAIRS, 


The provincial fair of England is a survival of an 
ancient religious custom. In early times, when Eng- 
lishmen observed saints’ days, a crowd of worshippers 
and pilgrims used to assemble within the precincts of 
achurch or abbey during the festival of a popular 
saint. Tosupply the wants of the throng, tents were 
pitched and stalls for provisions set up in the church- 
yard. Pedlers and traders found many customers 
among the worshippers, and in course of time these 
pious assemblies became marts of trade and were 
known as “fairs.” 

Many odd customs associated with English fairs 
illustrate the social ife of Englishmen, centuries ago. 
The opening of the fair in several English towns was 
announced by hoisting a large glove in a conspicuous 
place. When there was a law that no fair could be 
held without royal permission, the king used to send 
his glove to a town as a token of his consent. 

In Liverpool, a hand was exhibited in front of the 
town hall, ten days before and after each fair-day, to 
signify that no person coming to or going from the 
fair might be arrested for debt, within the town’s 
precincts. 

At Paignton Fair, Exeter, an immense plum-pud- 
ding was drawn through the town, by four yoke of 
oxen, and afterwards distributed to the crowd. Its 
ingredients were four hundred pounds of flour, one 
hundred and seventy pounds of beef-suet, one hundred 
and forty pounds of raisins, and two hundred and 
forty eggs. It was boiled in a brewer’s copper, three 
days and nights. 





~~. 
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A COOL WOMAN. 


If any woman who reads the Companion, should be 
thrown into the water by the capsizing of a boat, let 
her recall the following story, and refrain fram em- 
bracing the first man she meets on coming to the sur- 
face. 

Earl Malmesbury, his wife and his brother were 
sailing one moonlight evening on the Lake of Geneva. 
One of the party, pulling on the halyard, slipped it 
out of the block. The earl’s brother climbed up the 
mast to adjust it, and his weight capsized the boat. 

In a moment all the party were in the water, and 
the brother became entangled under the sail. 

“Don’t be afraid,” said Lady Malmesbury, with 
wonderful coolness, to her husband; “I won’t lay hold 
of you, but tell me what to do.” 

The brother, having freed himeelf, came up; and 


jhis right hand. 


each, was held up by the two men for a one: of an 
hour. 

Then a watchmaker, who was rowing his wife, 
came to their relief. The lady was taken in the boat, 
and the two men clung to its stern, while the rescuer 
rowed his boat to the shore, a quarter of a mile away. 

If the countess had not shown cool courage, if she 
had grasped her husband, both would have been 
drowned by her struggles. 


\ 


————~or——_——_—_ 
QUEER BANNS. 

One Sunday morning, years ago, as the clerical 
patriarch of N—— was starting for the meeting- 
house, his daughter stopped him. She was to be 
married the next Thursday evening, at the close of 
the usual prayer-meeting, and knowing her father’s 
absent-minded ways, she was fearful lest he should 
mention the fact in giving out the notices. “Of course 
I will not mention it!) Do you think I have lost my 
senses?’? was his answer to her caution. As he 
walked to the meeting-house, the thought suggested 
itself to his guileless mind that possibly the news 
might be known to the congregation, and that curios- 
ity rather than the desire to pray would crowd the 
evening prayer-meeting. To counteract this, the old 
minister said, while reading the notices,— 


“On Thursday evening we will hold our usual 
prayer-meeting, and I doubt not that those who as- 
semble with pure motiy es and holy desires will see the 
heavenly bridegroom.” 

The smile which rippled over the congregation was 
not understood by the old minister, until he heard his 
daughter’s reproachful words, ‘Well, father, you did 
it, didn’ t you?” For years the daughter’s s husband 
was known as the “heavenly bridegroom. ” Another 
— of clerical confusion is told by Every Other Sat- 
urday : 

A good old minister always used to have the book 
containing the banns put on the reading-desk just at 
One Sunday morning he began as 
usual, “I publish the banns of marriage between”— 
and puttin down his hand in all contidence for the 
book, found to his dismay that it was not there. 

In his nerv ousness, while searching for the poe | 
register, he kept on repeating the formula, “I publish 
the banns of marriage between—I publish the banns 
of marriage between”—till at last the clerk from be- 
neath, in sheer pity, came to the rescue with a sugges- 
tion whispered oudly enough to be heard all over the 
church,— 

“Between the cushion and the desk, sir.” 

The book had simply slipped under the cushion. 
The result of the accident was the publication of 
banns which, to say the least, were unique. 


ee 
INDISTINCT, 


Between the efforts of singing- masters to persuade 
vocalists to open their mouths when they sing, and 
those of the singers to utter the words set to the mu- 
sic, the English language and the psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs, have a hard time of it. Yet it is 
possible both to sing open notes and distinctly to 
enunciate English words at the same time. We 
hardly, however, know of a singer who accomplishes 
the feat, and below we give an example of their 
wretched mouthing. In religious service the ordi- 
nary singing of our church quartettes is a mockery. 

A Japanese who had studied short-hand went into 
a church one morning, and when the first hymn was 
given out took his note-book to report the words. 
When he got home he wrote it out, thus: 

“Waw- . SWwaw, daw aw waw, 

Thaw s ly “thaw law daw waw, 

Ww aw-kaw, taw, thaw, raw-vaw-vaw braw, 
Aw thaw raw-jaw-saw yaw.” 

This was unlike any English the Japanese had ever 
seen, and he consulted all his friends as to the mean- 
ing of the words. At last he went to the pastor of 
the church, who was also puzzled. As a last resort 
he turned to his own notes, looked up the hymn, and 
triumphantly pointed out to the Japanese this: 

“Welcome, sweet day of rest, 
That saw the Lord arise; 

Welcome to this reviving breast 
And these rejoicing eyes.” 





—— ter 
SAGACIOUS. 


Mr. Arthur Reade, the Secretary of the Charing 
Cross Hospital in London, gives the following account 
of a dog who came to the hospital for treatment. It 
is almost startling to reflect how much reasoning 
power is implied in the fact that the dog knew that a 








hospital was the place to have his wound dressed. 
Yet the incident is entirely true. Moreover, the sur- 
geon of the same hospital wrote afterwards to say 
that the dog returned the next day to have his paw 
dressed. 

About half-past ten last night the porter heard a 
dog whine outside the hall-door of the hospital. He 
opened it, and a es terrier limped in, squatted on 
the mat, and held up his right forepaw. 

The porter, seeing the —s was injured, fetched the 
house surgeon. The followed this gentleman 
across the hall to the noch lent-room, and, in response 
to his invitation, jumped on to the chair, and again 
held forth the injured limb. 

The house surgeon dressed it, and the do; 


at 
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well pleased with its effects.” (Adv. 
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ately testified his re. by licking his ‘hand and 
barking loudly. So loudly and ana did he 
bark that he had to be put out. left very reluct- 
antly, hanging about the entrance for quite two hours. 
To whom the dog belonged, or whence he came, is 
still a mystery. 

Many instances of canine sagacity are on record, 
but scarcely one more striking or extraordinary than 
that I have just related. 


SO 
DUTCHMAN. 


Dr. Holmes has shown the capacity of the English 
language—that part of it which is manufactured out 
of obscure Latin words—to hide meaning in his poem 
of ‘istivation,” in the “Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table.” It is also illustrated in the following, from 
Chambers’s Journal: 


Travellers are, as a rule, of an inquiring mind, and 
not a few are facetiously disposed. One of this latter 
class, alighting from his gig one evening at a country 
inn, was met by the hostler, whom he thus addressed : 

“Young man, Ga ge extricate that tired quad- 
ruped from the vehicle, stabulate him, devote to him 
an adequate supply of nutritious alimunt; and when 
the aurora of morn shall again illumine the oriental 
horizon, I will reward you with a pecuniary compen- 
sation for your amiable and obliging hospitality.’ 

The youth, not understanding a single word of this, 
ran into the house, crying out, “Master, come at once. 
Here’s a Dutchman wants to see you.’ 


————_ —~~+or 


SOME one was —- the story of the reply of the 
= boy who, when ed what made the ocean salt, 

, “Because cod-fish lived in it.’”’ “Pah!” said our 
little Geraldine; “‘what a stupid boy, to get things so 
mixed up! I always know that the cod-fish were salt 





the calm woman, putting a hand on the shoulder of 
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For the Companion. 


ONE PLACE APART. 


A baby clasped its hands and slept: 
Across its eyes, like gentians blue, 

The veined white eyelids downward crept, 
The red lips took a paler hue. 


They raised it from its cradle low 
And laid it in a harder bed 

Amid soft laces, and the glow 
Ot blossoms at its feet and head, 


They hid it from the mother’s sight,— 
The mother with the empty arms,— 
And, oh, the sun was blinding bright, 
And all the field-flowers lost their charms, 


And night came on with stars and dew 
And clear calm moonlight, and the smell 

Of moistened flower-cups and the few 
Dark mosses by the unused well, 


And, “Oh,” the mother thought, “how bare 
The earth can be of sweets,” and still 

The stars shone straightway through the air, 
The asters nodded on the hill, 


L 





tall the world was narrowed down 
To her—for whom it was so wide— 
And crowded in the hillock brown, 
New-rounded on the meadow-side, 
And then she saw one star that grew @ 
Of separate lustre from the rest; 
Its glorious radiance shimmered through 
The frozen sorrow in her breast. 
“Perhaps,” she said, “it is the star 
That led to where the Christ-child lay! 
And I, oh, Lam very far 
From Him who took my child away. 
“I will arise and go to Him, 
And pray for peace and righteous grace 
To light the deathly shadows grim 
That hover o’er my baby’s face.” 
And peace descended from its height, 
And earth r ined its wonted charms; 
The mother-heart shed warmth and light 
On other children in her arms, 





But still she kept one place apart 
And none but God could enter there, 
The sacred corner of her heart 
Where her dead child was shrined in prayer. 
JAMES BERRY BENSEL. 





=~, 
For the Companion. 


SEED SPRINGING UP. 

When Messrs. Moody and Sankey visited Eng- 
land ten years ago, and held their gospel meetings 
in London, one of those who came under the in- 
fluence of the Evangelist and the Singer was a Mr. 
Studd. 


devoted to sporting. 


He was a man of property, and greatly 
He was also a famous hunt- 
er, and the possessor of valuable hunting horses 
and dogs. 

‘The change in Mr. Studd’s life was as sudden 
He 
instantly began reforming his own household. The 
hunters and dogs were sold, and the house where 
sporting men had been wont to meet became ¢ 
centre of Christian missionary work for all the 
neighborhood. 

When this happened, the two sons of Mr. Studd 
were then lads, pursuing their studies quietly at 
the famous Eton school. They were apparently 
not greatly affected by the change in their father. 
In course of time they entered Cambridge Univer- 
sity, where their hereditary taste made them lead- 
ers in athletic sports. 


and radical as was that in his religious views. 


‘They were among the most famous cricketers of 
the present generation. One of them was captain 
of the University Eleven. Again Mr. Moody and 
Mr. Sankey visited England. These two young 
men, interested because their father had been, for 
he had died meanwhile, were among the first to 
become, through Mr. Moody’s influence, profess- 
ing Christians, and to join the corps of religious 
workers organized by the Evangelists. 

Joined by other Cambridge undergraduates who 
had come under their influence, they were fore- 
most in all the mission work. Since the return of 
Moody and Sankey to America, the enthusiasm of 
these young men has risen instead of declining. 
One of them has decided to go as a missionary to 
China. Not only is he to serve as such without 
pay, but he is to give a large sum of money to the 
society under the direction of which he will be. 

‘The other brother has already become a mission- 
ary at the East End of London, the poor quarter 
where there is much distress and more vice. In 
his work he is to be assisted by a daughter of Lady 
Beauchamp—pronounced Beecham—who was one 
of the sweet singers enlisted in support of Mr. San- 
key during the long London mission. Young 
Studd is to marry this daughter of a countess, and 
the young couple will devote themselves and their 
fortunes to the rescue of “outcast London.” 

Even yet the whole story has not been told. The 
two brothers Studd have recently made a visit to 
Cambridge for the purpose of awakening interest 
in missions, and have been so successful that about 
thirty undergraduates have decided to go to for- 
eign fields to labor for the of the 
heathen. 

There is enough in these facts, for they are all 
literally true, even to the names of the persons, to 
suggest volumes of reflection, not only to profes 
ing Christians, but to men who are not Christians. 
What a difference to the world in the life of these 
men, giving themselves for the rescuing of human- 
ity from impurity and vice, and the life as sporting 
men they would have lived, had they not through 
Mr. Moody’s influence given themselves to the ser- 
vice of a Divine Master. 


conversion 





_| Suited for their games, and she, unwilling to disap- 
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the world will hereafter trace their rescue from | 
vice and from paganism to the first visit of a | 
sporting-man to one of Mr. Moody’s gospel meet- 
ings. It wasa grain of mustard-seed which the 
evangelist planted that day, and already its 
branches are beginning to thrust themselves out, 
as if about to overshadow the world. 


+o 


THE TAILOR-BOY. 


When Andrew Johnson—who was President of the 
United States from 1865 to 1869—was ten years old, 
his widowed mother apprenticed him to a tailor. He 
| had never been to school a day, and could neither 
read nor write. One day, while Andrew and the oth- 
er boys were working on the bench, a man came into 
the shop with a volume of speeches, one of which he 
read to the apprentices. 

That speech turned Andrew’s life. He was so de- 
lighted with it that he determined to learn to read. 
The man gave him the book, and from it, with the aid 
of his fellow-apprentices, he learned to read. From 
the day he could read, some book was his companion. 
Every leisure moment was spent in reading. His 
companions spoke of him as the boy who ‘always 
| had a book by his side.” 


| But it was not until after his marriage that he 
learned to write and cipher. While working at Lau 
rens, S. C., as a journeyman tailor, he became inter- 
ested in a young lady, the daughter of a widow, who 
owned a plantation and a number of negroes. Hav- 
ing received the daughter’s consent, he called one 
Sunday morning on the mother, to ask for her daugh- 
ter’s hand. 

The old lady’s manner, which plainly showed that 
she knew his errand and was not inclined to receive 
him as her daughter’s suitor, so unnerved Andrew 
that it was late in the evening before he mustered up 
courage to have the interview with her. 

The young man expected an unfavorable answer, 
but he was not prepared for the words in which it was 
phrased. “My daughter, sir, shall never marry a 
tailor with my consent,” said the old lady, sternly. 
“I expect, sir, that you want some of my negroes 
more than you want my daughter.” 

The young man went out mortified. To be refused 
because he was a tailor was an affront; to be accused 
of mercenary motives was an insult. The next day 
he quitted Laurens, and the widow’s daughter lost 
her chance of becoming the wife of a President of the 
United States. 

Andrew established himself as a tailor in Green- 
| ville, Tenn., and long after he was a member of Con- 
gress, there might have been seen over the door of his 
shop, a sign-board inscribed with, ‘‘Andrew Johnson, 
Tailor.” 

He married the daughter of an Irish shoemaker, 
and she taught him to write and cipher. Not afew 
men have owed their advancement to their wives, 
but not all of them have had the manliness to ac- 
| knowledge the fact. Andrew Johnson was one of the 

manly husbands. While a candidate for Governor, 

he said before a vast crowd of men and women,— 
| There is no one more indebted to woman than my- 
self. In my youth, as I was entering upon the busy 
scenes of life, poor and friendless, ignorant and ob- 
scure, & woman took me by the hand, taught me the 
rudiments of education, and inspired my mind with a 
love of learning. I owe to her all that I am or ever 
expect to be. That woman is my wife.” 

Andrew Johnson was not a gentleman, in the pri- 
mary sense of the word, which means one well-born. 
But the man who publicly paid that tribute to his 
wife had certainly some of the instinets of a gentle- 
man. His course as President made him many polit- 
ical foes. But even their adverse opinion of him can- 
not prevent them from admiring the pluck and indus- 
try of the man who stepped from the tailor’s board 
into the Presidential chair, and who pointed with 
pride to his old sign—Andrew Johnson, Tailor. 








CRUEL. 


There are very few of us who have not a dread or a 
dislike for some person or some thing, which we can- 
rot explain. We cannot reason about it; we know 
that it is unreasonable; but the feeling exists, never- 
theless. We ought, therefore, to be considerate and 
lenient toward similar illogical aversions in others, 
who cannot understand why they feel as they do. Too 
many persons, however, are apt to forget their own 
weaknesses when they see the failings of other people. 

The following tragic story, told by London Society, 
narrates the sad consequences that once resulted 
from what was at the worst only a thoughtless and 
even a loving,—but none the less a real,—violation of 
the laws of true courtesy. Forcing a person to face 
one’s pet aversion is not likely in most cases to cause 
death, but to do so needlessly, is cruel: 


The Prince and Princess de Radziwill adopted their 
little orphan niece, Countess Agnes Lanskoronska, 
and had her educated with their children in their cas- 
tle. A large saloon, dark, magnificent, and panelled 
in oak, divided the suite of apartments occupied by 
Agnes and her cousins from those of Prince Radzi- 
will and his wife. It was necessary to pass through 
it to go from one end of the chateau tothe other, 
unless one went by the garden, a roundabout way. 

For this saloon, Agnes, then aged five, manifested 
an unaccountable aversion, and such was her disinclin- 
ation to pass through it, that if foreed to do so, she fell 
into convulsions, When questioned as to the cause 
of her fright, she gave as her reason the terror with 
which a large picture of the Cumaen Sibyl, by Titian, 
inspired her. ‘ 

This picture hung over one of the lofty doors, had 
a massive gilt frame, and as it represented nothing 
likely to terrify a child, the Prince treated his niece’s 
abhorrence as babyish caprice, and insisted on her 
passing through the room like every one else, but al- 
ways with the same result. 

The more sympathizing Princess at last intereeded 
for the little girl; and as her husband did not choose 

to have the most vaiuable picture of his collection 
located in a lumber-room, he allowed Agnes to pass 
outside, through the court, or by a terrace in the gar- 
den. 

A little sedan was got for her use in which she was 
carried in wet weather, and for twelve years she went 
| round, winter or summer, at least three times a day. 














When Agnes had completed her seventeenth year 

the favored one of her suitors was Prince Wisnowis- 

| ki. Todo honor to her betrothal, her aunt and uncle 

invited fifty or sixty of the neighboring nobility, with 

their children. After the banquet, the young people, 
to amuse themselves, proposed a diversion. 

Agnes was placed at the head, and had to lead the 
merry procession through different rooms. Some of 
| her friends bantered her on her dislike for the saloon, 
| which they declared the finest in the house and best 








| point them, consented to lead them thither. 

} At the door she stopped, turned pale and seemed 
} almost fainting, then refused to enter. Her lover, 
| with tender words, laughed at her fears, then jesting- 
ly tried to push her in. 

| Sheclung frantically, despairingly to the door-posts, 
| but he was the stronger, and getting her past the 
| fatal threshold, pulled the doors to and held them 
fast 
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It still echoed from the vaulted roof of the gallery, 

when there was a crash, a heavy fall, a scream so 
shrill it froze the jest on Wisnowiski’s lips. He 
dashed open the door, and there, dead, bathed in her 
blood, lay his betrothed. 
The struggle at the door had loosened the fatal pic- 
ture; it fell; the gilded iron armorial bearings that 
crowned it struck the unhappy Agnes on the fore- 
head, and thus justified her sorrowful presentiment. 


———~@——_——_— 


For the Companion. 


THE BIVOUAC OF THE STARS. 


Oft when I gaze upon that field sublime, 
Vhich starry night unrolls, 
Then seem its high lights, unsubdued by time, 
The tent-lights of great souls, 
That always with base things unsatisfied, 
Tnmoved by doubt or fear, 
In splendid toil throughout those spaces wide 
Climb upward year by year. 
A countless throng that fills the heavens with fire, 
And glorifies the night, 
Ascending paths that, winding ever higher, 
end by the throne Alp-white. 
The great, the noble of the earth are there, 
‘rom the heroic past, 
The loyal-souled, the upright and the fair, 
In that procession vast. 


And every 





morn, from spirits sight-withdrawn, 

2 ome watchwords to that ; 

Echoed from star to star, as guns at dawn 
Along a guarded coast. 

And hymns are sung, like pans loud and clear 

sefore triumphal cars 

Half heard within the world’s thick atmosphere, 

The awful hymns of stars. 





Oh, higher, higher up heaven’s wondrous arch 
_ _ Each eve these bands I trace, 
While in the shining ranks that lower march 
New climbers take their place. 
Full many a height there is to gain, I know, 
n life that hath no end, 
But I look up where night's bright beacons glow, 
And deathless souls ascend, 
And heart and mind with newer strength are fed, 
Jntil I feel again 
That from those altitudes the noble dead 
Still guard the lives of men. 
0. P. FOSTER. 
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USE THE PEN. 

When Rufus Choate began his professional life, he 
wrote in his journal, “Constant writing is the parent 
of ripe speech. It has no other. But that writing 
must always be rhetorical writing; that is, such as 
might be uttered to a listening audience. It is to be 
composed as in and for the presence of an audience.” 
Mr. Choate was wise in relying upon the aid of the 
pen to correct vagueness of thought and expression, 
and to give force and vividness to ideas which are to 
be presented to an audience. He did not mean that 
an orator should write out a speech and then learn it 
by heart, as Edward Everett did, but that he should 
habitually use his pen to secure accuracy and copious- 
ness of language. ‘Always prepare, investigate and 
compose a speech,” he once said to a student, “‘pen in 
hand. Webster always wrote when he could get a 
chance.” 


Our great orators have usually written out their 
important passages, and then delivered them as if 
they were inspired at the moment. Curran was a 
fiery orator, whose bursts of eloquence used to elec- 
trify court and jury. 

“My dear fellow,” he said to a friend, “the day of 
inspiration has gone by. Everything I have ever said, 
a worth remembering, was carefully pre- 
pared. 

Some orators, who write their speeches, are ambi- 
tious to be thought as extemporaneous in their utter- 
ances as an Italian improvisator. Macaulay had his 
petty vanity, and always resented the criticism that 
in his parliamentary speeches he “talked like a book.” 
Yet every word of his orations was written and 
memorized. 

At the close of one of his speeches, delivered at a 
public meeting, a reporter asked him to furnish a re- 
port of it, as he had spoken so rapidly that no short- 
hand could do justice to it. 

Macaulay said he would think of it. In the even- 
ing a large package was sent to the office of the news- 
paper, which contained a verbatim report of the 
speech. It was, in fact, the original manuscript, 
with the brilliant passages marked in pencil, and the 
whole bearing thumb-marks indicative of many read- 
ings. 

sut these important passages must be so dove- 
tailed that the audience cannot discover the joints. 
Unless the orator can so introduce a prepared para- 
graph that it blends with the impromptu part, he has 
not acquired the art which conceals the art. 

Lord Brougham used to pause, as if in search of 
words, when about to utter a passage which he had 
written and memorized. But his repeated use of this 
artifice, at last, warned the hearers to expect a cut- 
and-driec sentence. 
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CHASED. 


A person will generally make a brave fight for his 
own life when he is obliged to, though ordinarily he 
has no courage to boast of; and the difference be- 
tween those who stand and those who run away, 
ceases in circumstances when one can’t run away. 
In a letter from Spokane Falls, Washington Terri- 
tory, to the Gainesville (O.) Courier, a correspond- 
ent relates the adventure of a young man who rashly 
got himself into close quarters with a huge bear, 
where he had to stay and take the consequences. He 
fought fast and fought well, but all that saved him 
was a stroke of what is commonly called “good luck.” 
Few narrower escapes from being torn in pieces have 
ever been experienced in all the history of forest 
and mountain encounters: 


There was plenty of wild game,and one could see bear 
tracks all around our camp. I didn’t sleep very much. 
Always having an anxiety to see a bear in the woods, 
I was very much afraid one might call around and 
take his departure before I could see him. 

And by the way, I have since learned that talking 
about fighting bears in Ohio, and getting where they 
are plenty, are two different things. So I now think 
if I should see an old grizzly fifty yards away, and he 
didn’t see me, I guess—well, I guess I should just let 
him go, as I have learned from the experience of a 
young man from Michigan that it is just as good a 
plan as any. I will relate the story in as few words 
as possible : 

e was riding along one of those dangerous moun- 
tain trails, where it is impossible to go faster than a 
walk, when he happened to glance off to one side of 
the trail and saw a very large cinnamon bear, lying 
on a log, apparently asleep. 

All he had was a forty-four caliber revolver. He 
supposed cinnamon bears were as easily killed as 
the Michigan black bear. So he halted his pony, 
took deliberate aim, and fired, the ball striking the 





for battle. The bear chased him around the por v thre: 
or four times, the man shooting at him every o por 

tunity he got; finally, instead of going around, thy 
bear “cut across lots,” and went under the pony. 
The eager young man thought his time had come anid 
threw down his revolver and started for the neares; 
tree, never expecting to reach it; but he did, and 
started up it. Glancing back, to his great surprise |), 
saw that bruin had only made about half the distance, 
and fell dead. He found that one ball had, fortunatel, 
for him, nearly severed the jugular vein. , 

The only injury he received was an ugly cut on thy 
hand from the bear’s paw, aside from being almost 
frightened to death. 
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A QUAKER’S HUMOR. 


Isaac T. Hopper, who in America honored t}, 
name of “The Benevolent Quaker” as highly as did 
Richard Reynolds in England, loved fun and playful 
mischief in his boyhood with all his heart; and | 
never lost his keen sense of humor and relish of a 
joke. The old passion would now and then spark) 
out droliy enough under the gravity and sober dra) 
of his sect. 


At one time, when he was one of the Prison In 
spectors in the city of Philadelphia, a Dutchman 
called upon him and said,— 
“A tief haf stc'e mine goots. 
help me, mabbe.”’ 

Upon inquiring the when and the where, Friend 
Hopper concluded that the articles had been stolen 
by aman whom he happened to know the police hai 
arrested a few hours before. But being disposed to 
amuse himself, he inquired very seriously, — 

“What time of the moon was it, when the goods 
were stolen?” 

Having received information concerning that pai 

ticular, he took a slate and began to cipher diligently. 
After a while he looked up, and pronounced in a very 
oracular manner,— 

“Thee will find thy goods.” 

“Shall I tind mine goots?” exclaimed the delighted 
Dutchman; ‘and where is de tief ?” 

“Is thee quite sure about the age of the moon?” 
inquired the pretended magician. 

Being assured that there was no mistake on that 
point, he ciphered again for a few minutes, and then 
answered, “Thee will find the thief in the hands of 
the police.” 

The Dutchman went away, evidently inspired with 
profound reverence. Having found the thief, and his 
goods, according to the prediction, he returned and 
asked for a private interview. 

“Tell me dat secret,” said he, “and I will pay you a 
heap of money.” 

“What secret?” inquired Friend Hopper. 

“Tell me how you know I will find mine goots, and 
where I will find de tief ?” 

“The plain truth is, J guessed it,’ was the reply. 

“I had heard there was a thief at the police-oftice 
with such goods as thou described.” 
“But what for you ask about de moon?” persisted 
the Dutchman. “You make figures, and den you say, 
‘You will find your goots.” You make figures some 
more, den you tell me where is de tief. I go, and find 
mine goots, and de tief, just as you say. Tell me how 
you do dat, and I will pay you a heap of money.” 

Though repeatedly assured that it was done only 
for a joke, he went away unsatisfied; and to the day 
of his death he fully believed that the facetious Qua 
ker was a conjurer. 


Dey tell me you can 
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“LOCK ME UP.” 


The curse of drink is not only that it steals away a 
man’s brains, but it robs him also of his will-power. 
The victim becomes stupid in mind and feeble in body. 
He cannot summon up the will necessary to break 
away from his habit—and, at last, wretched, but 
knowing his weakness, he asks to be placed where he 
shall cease to be a free man. 


“Is there any one here who wishes to see me?” 
asked Judge Hood at the close of the calendar in the 
Newark Criminal Court. 

A respectable-looking man with a pale face walked 
up to the desk, and in a slightly tremulous voice 
said,— 

“If you please, judge, I want you to lock me up.” 

The magistrate stared wonderingly at him and 
asked ,— 

“What for?” 

“For vagrancy, your Honor, and drunkenness. My 
name is George Collins. I am a jeweller and well- 
known here. I have a wife who will have nothing to 
do with me. 

“T was respectable once, but drink has brought me 
to this. I saw my wife last night, and she advised me 
to get locked up as the only way to keep me from the 
bottle,”’ and he raised his hand and brushed away an 
unbidden tear. 

“Are you not ashamed to come here and tell me 
this in open court?” said Judge Hood, evidently in- 
terested by the man’s quiet and intelligent manner. 

“Yes,” was the sad reply, “but it is the only way. 
My will-power is entirely gone. I have no longer 
any control over myself. obtained work in New 
York last week, and as soon as I was paid I went 
straight to the saloon counters and drank all tlie 
money away.” 

“Well,” said the judge, sadly, “lock him up on a 
charge of vagrancy till ——— and I will make im- 
quiries,”’ and the poor wreck of what once was a man 
was marched off to the cells.—Jrish World. 





—____~+o-—__—_ 
TRAVELLING INCOGNITO. 


When sovereigns pay private visits to other States 
they are said to travel incognito [so as not to be 
known]. They do this in order to avoid the pompous 
receptions and the firing of guns, to which they would 
have to submit, if they journeyed under their proper 
titles. Chambers’s Journal says: When Queen Vic- 
toria goes to the continent, she is called Duchess of 
Lancaster, and foreign dignitaries who approach her 
are expected not to address her as Your Majesty. 


This rule of etiquette is not always observed; but 
those who think that they are doing honor to the 
Queen by transgressing it are quite mistaken; for to 
ignore a sovereign’s incognito is to be guilty of 
niece of rudeness which would be promptly resented 
if committed by any person who was supposed to be 
in a position to know better. ; 

It makes an enormous difference to equerries, 
ladies-in-waiting, and maids of honor, whether tlicy 
are travelling with a Duchess or a Queen. - 

Queen must not be spoken to unless she first 
speaks, and persons ought not to speak to one another 
in her presence. Nobody can sit down in a room 
where the Queen is without being requested to do +0; 
in the open air, men must remain bareheaded when 
addressed by Her Majesty, and must not come nearer 
than three paces to her person. : 

All these rules are relaxed when the Queen trave's 
in some less august capacity, and then the ladies and 
gentlemen of her escort behave in her presence 2S 
they would in that of any other lady. : 

The man who would be perfect in the knowledge 
of court-ways has a great deal to learn about the times 
and circumstances when he may or may not do this 
and that. 
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bear in the eves, he thought; but instead of killing 
the animal, it only seemed to put him in a good 








Sf. 
A weak, despairing voice from within cried, “I am 
dying: save, oh, save me!” and was answered by a 


Thousands of immortal souls from all parts of | peal of merry, mocking laughter from without. 


‘fighting humor,” and at the young man the bear 
went. 

As he couldn’t go out of a walk, the young man just 
slid off on the opp»site side of the pony, and prepared 





AN eccentric man, living on a farm on the edge of 

Rhode Island, was very averse to taking life. When 

| asked why he didn’t slaughter his fat pig, he replied, 

“T haven't the heart to kill it, for it seems so much 
like one of the family.” 
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For the Companion. 


THE SNOW-MAN. 


When the first snow came little Johnnie Lovell 
was out on the hill with the rest, stamping his feet 
to keep them warm, blowing on his numb fingers, 
and eying the coasters wistfully. 

“Hello, Johnnie! don’t you wish you had a 
sled?” said Rob Hillard, mockingly. 

“Yes, I do,” replied Johnnie, emphatically. 
‘‘What’s more, I’m going to get one.” 

“How ?” demanded Sam May. 

“Oh, work, and earn money, and save up. See 
if I don’t!” 

“Good for you, little chap! here’s a dime to be- 
gin with,” said Rob, tossing him ten cents. 

“And here’s a nickel,” said Sam. “If I had 
more, I’d give it, but I haven't,” and off he went. 

That was a beginning! 

Johnnie was a little boy, but he was industrious. 
He shovelled snow, he carried bundles, sometimes 
he even took care of Mrs. Dempsey’s baby, but 
that was girls’ work, and he hated it. Every night 
he went to the big hardware store to price sleds. 
There was a beauty there, a red one, “The Rein- 
deer,” and it only cost two dollars. Two dollars! 
That was very cheap. But, dear, how long it takes 
one little boy to earn two dollars! 

Then there was Margie, Johnnie’s lame sister. 
He never could resist the temptation to buy her an 
apple, or an orange, or a bright picture. He be- 
gan to be afraid the snow would all be gone before 
he got the sled. 

I wonder why it never occurred to anybody to 
give him one! There were plenty of rich people 
living around them, but they always gave presents 
to Margie, or to Granny Lovell, who was old and 
rheumatic. Because Johnnie was such a bright 
little fellow and earned money for himself, they 
never thought of giving presents to him. They 
never noticed that his sharp little elbows had worn 
holes right through his sleeves, his hat was brim- 
less, and his poor little toes were peeping out of 
his shoes. But what was that to Johnnie, if he 
could only get the red Reindeer ? 

At last he had the money! It had taken three 
long, long months to earn it, but now—twenty-five 
cents for carrying Mr. Hillard’s bundle instead of 
only ten, as he had expected, and the two dollars 
were his 

He stopped at the hardware store on his way 
home to look at the “Reindeer,” but he did not tell 
anybody he was going to buy it that very after- 
noon. Something might happen to prevent; his 
money might be stolen or burnt up before he got 
home. Terrified by the thought, he sped home, 
burst open the door, tore up stairs—yes, it was 
safe! He counted it twice to make sure. Each 
time it came out two dollars. He was rushing out 
again when Margie called him. 

Johnnie never could refuse to hear that plain- 
tive voice. 

He turned back to the kitchen. She sat in the 
wheeled chair by the window, her pale, tired face 
aglow with some great excitement. 

“O Johnnie, only think!” she cried. “Dr. Brown 
says I can walk if I have a pair of crutches !” 

“Hoopee! Hip hip hurrah!” shouted Johnnie. 

“But the crutches cost two dollars,” said Mar- 
gie. 

“Two dollars!” Johnnie staggered up against 
the wall and stared at her. 

“Yes,” she went on, “I heard the doctor say so 
to granny. He said he could get them cheap. 
Two dollars isn’t much for a pair of crutches, you 
know !” 

“N-no, it isn’t much,” assented Johnnie, woe- 
fully, doubling up his little red fist over the two 
dollars that had cost him three months’ labor. 

“Granny, she said the doctor might as well say 
ten dollars as two; but I knew you could earn 
money, Johnnie, so I thought I’d ask you to save 
up for that, after you get the ‘Reindeer,’ of course. 
O Johnnie, how nice it will be when I can walk! 
You will save up for it, won’t you ?” 

“Yes, I'll save up for it,” said Johnny, in a 
queer, choked voice. ‘“I—I guess I'll go out now. 
Good-by !” 

“Good-by! I hope you’ll hurry up and buy the 
‘Reindeer,’” said Margie, cheerfully. 





Somehow the snow looked dull and dead, and 
the sun shone with a dim light after that. John- 
nie would never have a sled now. The coasting 
would be gone long before he could save up an- 
other two dollars, and next winter he would be 
old and gray-haired and rheumatic—far too old to 


care for sleds. 


But he did not hesitate a moment. He went 


straight in the direction of the doctor’s house. 


Rob Hillard had hurt his foot sliding down hill, 
and Sam May had dislocated his thumb, and they 


were both at the doctor’s when Johnnie came in. 


“Here’s two dollars for my sister’s crutches,” 


he said, solemnly. 


“Where did you get two dollars, young man ?” 


asked the doctor. 


_THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. _ 


—then with a heart-broken sob—‘“to buy a put a pair of shoes on it, another a pair of mit- | 
s-s-sled!”” he added, and burst out of the house. tens; each one had something to add to the pile. 

Rob looked at Sam, and Sam looked at Rob, Rob had just laid a big piece vf brown paper, 
and the doctor looked at both of them, and then | bearing the words, 
all three began to talk at once. Ron JoOunay. 

“T say, Johnnie, said Rob the next day, “my eteie tele neleieiadiien es 
father’s got a job for you, and oh! the doctor says | i i 

- THE SNOW-MAN,” 
stop for the crutches on your way home. | 

Margie was looking out of the window, and she | carefully on top, when there was a cry of “Here | 
saw Johnnie walk up the street in a solemn way,| he comes!” and they all scudded behind the 
quite unlike himself. | house. 

No sooner had he disappeared than a dozen boys} It was strange Johnnie did not feel happier after 
rushed into the yard, nodded pleasantly to her, | getting those crutches! He knew he ought to, but 
and fell to work mysteriously. Before long a| somehow—he couldn’t! He trudged along with 
snow-man began to rise on the scene, legs, body, | his head bent and his crutches dragging in the 
arms, head. Margie watched with breathless in- | snow. He did not even look up when he entered 
terest, wondering why they had chosen her yard | the yard, until he went bump against something! 


to build it in. 

Hurrah! it was done, and Sam triumphantly 
placed a hat on its head. Not the shabby, dilapi- 
dated hat snow-men usually wear, but a pretty 
brown Tam O’Shanter. Rob flung a warm coat 
gracefully over his shoulders, and another boy 
wound a scarf around his neck; then, yes, surely, 
it was the “Reindeer” they were fastening with a 
long string to the snow-man’s hand! One boy 


“For Johnnie! With the compliments of !! 
The Snow-Man ! ! !” 

Boots! Mittens! A sled! The “Reindeer!” 

And Johnnie threw his arms around the snow- 
man with a kiss that knocked his head off! 

Oh, then there went up from that snow-man a 
cry, like the ery of a dozen boys hiding behind 
the house, and peeping around the corners! 

BERTHA WATSON. 

















For the Companion. 
“TOMMY TURTLE.” 


Our little roly-poly baby was called “Tommy | try and had seated himself in the large wooden 
Turtle” from the time he was a year old, until he | butter-bowl from which Mary had just taken a 


was a big, big boy. 


AndI am sure you will say you never heard of 


lovely roll of yellow butter. 
Mamma heard the merry little fellow in high 


anything so funny, when I tell you how it came | glee rocking to and fro, crowing and trying to sing 


about. 


as best he could, ““Wock o’ by babee in a twee- 


Baby had toddled from the nursery into the pan- | top.” 





Mamma called quickly to Aunt Fanny, and just | Mamma snatched her baby-boy from under the 


babee,” butter-bow! and all ! 


with a shell on his back!” 


as she was saying, “Did you ever see anything so 
cunning in all your life ?” over went “‘wock o’ by ; face with kisses. She cuddled him until he had 


great big butter-bowl, and covered his little sorry 


quite forgotten his fright, and from that day he 


“Oh!” cried Aunt Fanny, “a real little turtle | was called “Tommy Turtle.” L. L. Be 








For the Companion. 
WIND SONGS. 


Blunder and blow, back and then fro; 

Off come the leaves from the trees, you know; 
Yellow and brown, tumbling down, 

Flying and fluttering over the town. 


Whistle and blow, loud and then low; 

I am the North Wind, I’m bringing you snow— 
Falling right down. See all the town 

Lies fast asleep in its snowy white gown. 
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SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 





LitTLe Polly has aneighbor who has alittle don- , Were did you come from ? 
key-team in which she often has a nice ride. One , considered it a question to be answered, she looked . 
day as she was sitting with her mamma, the don- ' up, and without hesitation, replied, “From Wan- | eam. New Tork. Halkeck, FreeDom, 


“Mamma, I like the donkey, but I don’t like to 
hear him donk.” om 

Mccu shopping is done in Boston, New York 
and Philadelphia by ladies living in the smaller 
towns, through means of the illustrated catalogues 
issued semi-annually by a number of large firms 
in those towns. A Mrs. C——, of Lexington, Ky., 
who has a baby-girl twenty-two months old, made 
a number of purchases in November and Decem- 
ber of Wanamaker, of Philadelphia. When these 
packages were brought to the house by the lettey- 
carrier or the express agent, the usual question as 
to where they came from was answered by, “From 
Wanamaker.” One day, as Christmas drew near, 
the baby was playing near her mother, when Mrs. 
1C said to her, “Nannie, you are so sweet! 
?” As Nannie evidently 








“I’ve been saving it up all winter,” he answered | key was heard to bray, and Polly, looking up, says, amaker, I weckon.” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


z, 
MID-LETTER PUZZLE. 


Each line represents a word. The middle letters ot 
these words give the answer. 


1 Skyward T lift my ancient spires; 
2 Close by the tower’s base I flow; 
No lighter skiff my oar desires. 
Ah! there a merry throng they go. 
O king of fruits, so rich and rare, 
O humble flowers that star the sod; 
O staff of life! ill should we fare 
Without thee, precious gift of God. 


I83Cr wh 


The middle letters of these nouns, 
With proper care descried, 
My whole will flash upon your view, 
Like rays of morning-tide! 
2. 
HOUR-GLASS PUZZLE. 


HH HRRBRRHRHE 


1, Thankfulness. 2, Precious stones; red. 3, A 
room. 4, Transgression. 5, Half a negative. 6, 
Water in blocks. 7, Water in vapor. 8, Great talk- 
ers. 9, An ambassador. 

The middle letters read downwards denote a de- 
ceitful character. 

3. 
SOLITAIRES. 

The words referred toin the following occur only 
once in the Bible. Their initials will make the 
name of a narcotic weed which it is best to eschew. 


» Bonds of leather. 

2, A strong-smelling vegetable. 
3, A common round toy. 

4, Always found in the forge. 
5, A ploughshare. 

6, A house we all expect to occupy. 


7, An eloquent speech. 

4. 
CUBE IN PERSPECTIVE, 
(Partly Mythological.) 


aniee 


is x, *e# *e* @Q 
* * * * 
* x * * 
5 zs eke hehe G§ * 
* * * * 
* * * * 
+ * * * 
* 3 * * * & & & Gg 
* * * * 
* * * * 
7 xnekekk *€ § 


1 to 2, The son of Laomedon, and father of Memnon 
by Aurora, who endowed him with immortality, and 
when he became very old and decrepit turned him 
into a grasshopper. 

1 to 3, A king of Phrygia, son of Jupiter, and father 
of Niobe and Pelops. For his misdeeds he was placed 
in a lake of water, which receded whenever he at- 
tempted to drink, and under a tree laden with all 
manner of delicious fruits, which always eluded his 
grasp. 

3to4, A Roman deity, who presided over woods 
and all places planted with trees. 

2 to 4, Son of Aolus, King of Corinth, and a noted 
robber, killed by Theseus. For his crimes he was 
condemned in hell to roll to the top of a high hill a 
huge stone, which constantly fell back again to the 
bottom. 

5 to 6, A celebrated fountain on Mt. Parnassus, sa- 
cred to Apollo and the Muses. 

5 to 7, A Roman goddess, who presided over sewers. 

7 to 8, Daughter of Nereus, a nymph of great 
beauty, in the train of Diana, in Elis; changed into 
a fountain when pursued by the river-god Alpheus, 
It was believed that this fountain flowed under the 
sea with the Alpheus, and appeared again in Sicily. 

6 to 8, A princess of Scyros, who consented to 
marry any one of her suitors who should outrun her, 
Hippomenes was the successful competitor. 

lio 5, A metal. 

2 to 6, The protoxide of the metal sodium. 

3 to 7, An article of furniture. 

4to8, A Northern European popular historical or 
religious tale of olden time. 

CYRIL DEANE. 
5. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


oe is the first of the mutes, 
y second means yes or that’s so, 
* third is a part of a train, 

ly fourth is a vowel you know. 


a) om is aliquid. And now, 
1ese five, if in order you place, 
A noted philosopher’s name 

And a poet’s you also may trace. 


The first month, the day twenty-two, 
Was the birthday of each, I may state, 
Year fifteen-sixty-one for the first, 
The last in seventeen-eighty-eight. 
LILIAN PAYSON. 


Conundrums. 


Why may a secret be said to contain air? Because 
people often get wind of one. 

What American coin is used at a Roman Catholic 
service? A censer (a cent, sir). 

What general would be apt to demoralize any 
army? General Depravity. - 

What tune do tired housewives never enjoy hear- 
{ing? ‘Five O’Clock in the Morning.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1, In first stanza—Land of Cakes. In second 
stanza—Home of Burns. Burns was born January 
25, 1759. 
| 2. 1, Frank, ran. 2, Robert, Ober. 38, John, oh. 
| 4, Caleb, ale. 5, Frederick, Red Eric. 


| 


LiBerty, Auguste, AmeRica, staTues, Chat- 
Indfans— 
Bartholdi. 
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For the Companion, 
DEFECTIVE HEARING. 

Dr. Samuel Sexton, aural surgeon to the New York 
Eye and Ear Infi:mary, not long since read a paper 
before the State Charities’ Aid Society on the 
sity of providing in the public schools for the better 
education of children with defective hearing. We 
present some of its leading points and facts. 

Children may be partially defective in hearing; very 
deaf; and totally deaf—the last comprising those born 
deaf, and those who had learned to talk prior to their 
loss of hearing. 

A special the New York City 
schools shows that children have continued there for 
years who have never heard with distinctness ordina 


neces- 


investigation in 


ry conversation, or who have had hardly any hearing. 
Some of these were often punished for inattention or 
dulness; others had studied hard to secure 
tion, but were put back because they had not fully 
understood the questions; and many had been driv- 
en discouraged from school by the 
thinking and unsympathizing teachers. 

Of five hundred and seventy-five pupils examined 
under direction of the United States Bureau of Edu 
cation, seventy-four found to be 
defective in hearing, only one 
to be deaf by the teacher; while 
themselves aware that they were deaf. 
that, at the very least, ten per cent. 
sand) of the school children in New 
in a similar condition. 


promo- 


rudeness of un- 


were more or less 
of whom was known 
not 
It is believed 
(fourteen thou- 
York City are 
All of these need special aid 
to keep them from swelling the ranks of illiteracy. 
They should be seated in the front row, their 
instruction at short range, and in a distinct and ele- 
vated voice. 

As to deaf mutes, day-schools have been established 
for them in eleven of our principal cities. This, where 
practicable, is much better than sending them away 
from home influences to the larger institutions. But 
it has been found that of the pupils in the latter, a 
large percentage—in Minnesota it is from fifteen to 
twenty-five per cent.—have hearing enough to be edu- 
cated orally, by the aid of speaking tubes and of 
acoustic fans. Indeed, it is found that many of them, 
after instruction has continued for a time, can hear 
the voice, properly elevated, at a distance of ten or 
fifteen feet. 

The instruction of deaf mutes and the very deaf 
should begin as early as the fourth or fifth year. 

The hearing of all pupils in our schools should be 


over fifty were 


receive 


tested by experts, and the State should adequately | 


provide for the proper education of the deaf of every 
class. 
eS 
HANGING PICTURES. 

American homes are every year becoming more 
cosey and homelike by the addition of pictures. Pho- 
tographs, engravings, chromos and even oil-paintings 
a few years ago the 
walls were as bare of ornament as the side of a New 
England barn. But in too many of the homes where 
the love of decoration has been gratified, there are 
evidences that good taste and a sense of the fitness of 
things has not yet been The following 
hints given by the Jndependent are timely: 


are now seen in houses where 


acquired, 


In regard to the hanging of pictures, a few cardinal 
principles should not be lost sight of. Pictures are 
made to be seen. They should not be hung so high 
that one has to stretch one’s neck to see them. A 
picture highly worked up in detail should be closer to 
the eye than a strong, broad composition, in which 
all parts of the composition are put in in masses, 
Family pictures should be confined to family rooms. 

The light on a picture should come from the same 
side as the light in a picture. Pictures on the line 
of sight should be hung flat on the wall; those above 
the line of sight may for convenience of inspection be 
tilted slightly forward. 

Large, heavy y frames should never be tilted forward 
directly ‘above sofas or chairs that are close to the 
wall. They always seem dangerous. It is not pleas 
ant to have the consciousne sss of a two-hundred-pound 
man just over one’s head, and his whole body swung 
out of the centre of gravity. 

Groups of pictures are only effective when there is 
harmony of subject, of color and of fitness in the 
framing. Old paintings and new ones almost always 
injure each other when hung close together. Few 


ictures should be hung in the dining-room, and care 
should be taken in the selection of subjects. 

The writer was once obliged to take his dinner 
with an Oriental executioner and a decapitated vic- 
tim on one side of him, and a lugubrious Christian | 


It was almost as dis- 
|tressing as a Crucifixion in a billiard-room or the 
death of Marat in a bath-room. It is not appetizing 
to have realistic pictures of dead fish in the dining- 
room, nor = 2s it add to the cheerfulness of a parlor 
to give “The Death-Bed of Abraham Lincoln” a 
prominent place. : 

Glazed pictures should never be hung 2 a 
window, as they are sure to reflect the light disagree- 
ably. Masonic certificates, certificates of member- 
ship in a missionary society, etc., are not pictures at 
all, no matter how much ornamented. They are 
= ly personal affairs and should not be framed or 
iung at all. They interest nobody but the owner and 
his dearest friends, and are almost never ornamental. 
One should not be egotistical in his pictures any more 
than in his conversation. 
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RED CLOUD’S SPEECH. 


The well-known Sioux chief, Red Cloud, visited the 
Indian school at Carlisle Barracks, Pa., and addressed 
the scholars in his own language. A prize of three 
dollars was offered for the best translation of this 
speech. Luther Standing Bear was the successful 
“reporter.” We copy from St. Nicholas a paragraph 
of the speech as he translated it. The result was not 
good English, but it is better than some foreign. 
ers, who think they know the language, could have 
done. 


“You seem,” said Red Cloud, “like my grandchil- 
dren; and now I went pass through the shops and 
saw what you can be done. I saw the shoe-maker, 
harness-maker, tailor, carpenter, tinner, blacksmiths, 
and they all doing very well. 

“Here, you see, I wear a boots which you make it. 
I was surprise that the blacksmith doing very good. 
Also the girls can washing clothes and sewing. Also 
I went pass through the school-rooms, and saw some 
of you can write very fast, and read, and I was glad. 

“Now this is the thing what we send you here for, 
to learn white men’s way. There is two roads, one is 
good, und one is what we call a devil road. Another 
thing is, you know, if who do nothing, just put his 
hand on his back and lie down, so any dime not come 
to in his pocket itself, so you must do something with 
your hands. Now you must not homesick any; but 
you must try to be good and happier.” 





—— 


AN OCEAN WAIF. 

Every day something turns up to call forth the re- 
mark that truth is stranger than fiction. The London 
papers are advertising for the coming forward of the 
parents or relatives of a child whose nurse was washed 


off the deck of an English steamer and drowned, 
leaving searcely a clue to the identification of her 
charge. But this is not so strange a fact as that asso- 


ciated with an adopted daughter of the Hon. F. G. 
Hay, recently deceased. During a life of strange ex- 
periences, Mr. Hay was once a common sailor in the 
English navy, and at the time of his death was an 
officer of the British-India Steam Navigation Com- 
pany. 

One of the company’s steamers was a few miles off 
Aden. Mr. Hay was in command of the watch about 
four A. M., when he fancied he noticed a boat adrift 
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and that he heard a faint scream. He at once stopped 


the vessel, lowered a boat, and proceeded to search 
for the castaway. He was rewarded by discovering 
the dead body of a lady and a living child tied to- 


gether in a boat, which was half full of water. 

rhe child he adopted, and she is now in the charge | 
of his family. Oddly enough, he was never able to | 
discover her birth or parentage, or even the name of 
the vessel on which she had been a passenger. This 
sounds like a chapter from a sensational romance, 
but it is true, notwithstanding. 
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BRAVELY RESCUED. 

Even boys of thirteen years—if they keep their wits 
about them—can perform heroic deeds. Here is the 
story of what living in Lynn, Mass., has 
done during this very winter. He saved the lives of 
two drowning boys by his coolness and good judg- 
ment. 


one boy, 


Two boys, each of thirteen or fourteen years of age, 
broke through the ice on Flax Pond, and found them- 
selves struggling in the deepest part. The only per- 
son near was a little boy named Elmer Dwyer, who is 
but thirteen years of age. 

Hearing the cries of the drowning lads, Elmer ran 
for help, and finding no one at hand, took a ladder 
from the yard of Joke A. Moulton and hastened back 
to the eo. 

The brave little fellow succeeded, after several he- 
roic attempts, in placing the ladder on the treacher- 
ous ice and in crawling out over it to the boys. He 
was able in some way to get the boys on the ladder 
and thenee to the shore, though a lad of very slight 
strength and not very good health. He himself was 
wet through. 

The only grown persons in the neighborhood were 
women, and but for the prompt assistance of little 
Elmer, the boys must have drowned. 


ee 


SHE MEANT IT. 

The free gifts of the poor usually carry the blessing 
of sincerity and genuine purpose with them—whether 
they prefer to give little and often, or give much in a 
lump. The donor in this case was evidently of the 
latter kimd. At a religious meeting in a town in 
Texas a collection was taken up after service, and a 
poor old lady present dropped a five-dollar gold piece 
into the hat. 


I knew that she was very poor, said the narrator, 
and not able to afford so much, and thought she had 
intended to throw in a quarter, but had made a mis- 
— So next day I met her husband and said to 
1im,— 

“Look here; your wife put a five-dollar gold piece 
in the hat yesterday. I think she must have made a 
mistake.” 

“No, no,” he replied, “my wife didn’t make no mis- 
take. She don't ing often, but let me tell you. when 
she flings she flings.” 





——_—_—@——————. 
POETRY AND PROSE. 
The natural antagonism between the prose and the 


poetry of life, crops out in this report of a conversa- 
tion wherein two lovers showed their tendencies : 


} 
| Behold, my adorable Angelina,” observed a poeti-. 
cal swain, “how splendid, how magnificent, and how 
truly glorious nature looks in her bloom. The trees 
are filled with blossoms, the air resounds with the 
melodious singing of birds, the very wood is dressed 
in its greenest of livery, and the gorgeous plain is 
carpeted with grass and” innumerable flowers! 

“Yes, dear Charles, I was just thinking of the very 
same thing. These plants in particular that we see 
around us are dandelions; and when they are gath- 
;ered and put into a saucepan, with a piece of good 
fat pork? they make the most delicious greens in the 
wor 
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